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HENBY WARD BEECHER INTRODUCING PERE HYACINTBE IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 247TH, TO MEMBERS OF HIS CONGREGATION.—SEE PaGu 109 
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persons representing themsgiyaa as such are im- 


pos tors. ds at 


Commrtrzzs of fairs, eahibitions, dedica- 


tions, and everything of a simMar nature, will confer 
a favor by notifying the publisher,of this Paper at as 








early a date.as possible, so that ents may be 
made for Mustration. 

THE 
HUSBAND OF TWO WIVES. 


A New and Brilliant Domestic Story. 


In No, 738 of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER will be commenced a charming romance un- 
der the above title, replete with incident and rapid 
in action, from the pen of that widely-known au- 
thoress, 

Mary Grace Halpine, 


whose tales of fiction and of real life, simply told, are 
welcome gnests in every howSehold library, because 
of their elevating influence and the vivid pictures they 
present of thé world ‘within .ds well as of the world 
without—of the passions which rule the human heart, 
leading it to happiness or miséry as the potent but 
unseen inflwences, the good gna bad angels of life, 
diredt.. 

Miss‘ Halpine is partiewarly happy in her charac- 
ters. They are alt of them, however dissonant in 
though} and action, human beings. Their good and 
bad traits, their walks and talks, their loves and their 
hatreds, thei hopes and their disappointments, are 
p ed disappointments, hatfeds, loves, talks and 

al @hd women/we meet, converse, 
e, live witlyat home and abroad. 

i. price ot is natural ; and never was 
she more so than in her present brilliant romance—so 
entirely, so purely “a, °. which she has given 
the title of 


THE HUSBAND OF Two WIVES. 


The story itzelf is founded on circumstances which for 
three generations operated malignly on the members 
of a wealthy New England family, who are introduced 
to the reader under the mame of Fielding. An unfor- 
tunate second ma : by the grandfa- 

‘of the hero, ul 1¢@ to the expulsion of his 

eestor from the homestead. The exile, John Fielding, 

at his father’s injustice, emigrates to the State 

of New York, where he an alliance, and has 

ason, Mark, born to him. He , With his wife and 

child, removes to the West, where, in a few years, 

first the father, and then the mother of the hero, die. 

In time, and by ordinary means, this boy is intro- 
Sees to ee eee er} 






















































RB. Spofford, the able and ef- 


=~} added a new illustration to his book—that of a 


NaMBS. VOLUMES. 
1, Lib of Washington...-....... 183,000 
2. Boston Public Library... ............-ee+ 153,000 
3. Astor Licey Mew — i akan eses 138, 
4, Havard College Library, Cambridge....... 118,000 
5. Mercantile Li + New | See 104,500 
6, Athenzum Library, BoSton............... 100,000 
7. Philadelphia Library Co., Philadelphia 85,000 
& New Y State a Ma gheccosce 6,000 
9, N. ¥. Library, New York.......... 57,000 
10, Yale College Library, New Haven......... 000 


We cannot too strongly endorse what Mr. 
Spofford says of the bequest of the late Dr. 
Rush, of Philadelphia. This gentleman left to 
the Philadelphia Library Company, which, it 
will be seen from the above table, stands 
seventh in respect of the number of its vol- 
umes, the enormous sum of one million of 
dollars, as an endowment, and for the purpose 
of increasing its stores. Yet the bequest was 
encumbered with so many and so irrational con- 
ditions, that, munificent as it was, it was ac- 
cepted only by a majority of five votes, ina 
poll of five hundred! Among these irrational 
conditions, was one, that the Library should 
not find places for ‘‘mind-tainting reviews, 
controversial politics, nor for those teachers of 
disjointed thinking, the daily papers.” 

On this Mr. Spofford remarks with equal 
justice and force, that ‘the idea of excluding 
from a great Public Library, which is to become 
historical, the representative periodical litera- 
ture of the times, is very inconsiderate. The 
greater part of the published literature of our day- 
is in no respect elevated above our best journals, 
whether as regards dignity of subject, breadth 
of view, elevation of aim, or excellence of style. 
So far from being in any peculiar sense ‘teach- 
ers of disjointed thinking,’ the newspapers af- 
ford to the authors of many books their sole 
chance of influencing the world, their thoughts 
being for the first time reduced to order, con- 
densation, and coherence, when distilled 
through the alembic of the daily press. A 
first-class journal is an epitome of the world, 
recording the life and the deeds of men, their 
laws and their literature, their politics and re- 
ligion, their social and commercial statistics, 
the progress of invention and of art, the revo- 
lutions of empires, and the last results of 
science.” 

Mr. Spofford might have added that the 
Tilustrated Journals of the day, with their views 
of places and scenery constantly changing or 
being changed in aspect—of buildings his- 
torical and otherwise, that are constantly dis- 
appearing, with their pictures of events, their 
portraits, etc., etc., contribute most essen- 
tially to make up the materials from which 
history is to be written. What would we not 
give, if the events of the Revolution, and the 
portraits of its officers and heroes, had been 
portrayed and perpetuated, as those of the late 
war have been in these pages ! 

Dr. Rush, by his narrow conditions, certainly 
laid himself open to the sneer, that, had his 
father, who wrote a ponderous work on lunacy, 
lived to read his own son’s will, he might have 


man who “gravely proposed to hand over to 
posterity an expurgated copy of the Nineteenth 
—a with all its newspapers left out !” 
Offord pays a just tribute to the 
wtor Library, and to those by 
tion and efforts it has been 
® present proportions. But we 
with Hen in his criticism on 















ficient mm of Congress. It was interest- 
ing, not, the historical notes and the 
data it con edpeerning Publie Libraries 





ian on the ‘and abuses of Libraries. 


It appears that’ 
America, or rather 
the University of San 
had a fine library before Jamestown was 
tled—was established im Virginia, by th 
don Virginia Company. It was, howeveF; 
speedily destroyed by fire. . The was 























that of Harvard University, at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1733, and which, although twice de- 
stroyed by fire, has sprung imto existence a 
third time, and is now third im size in the 


in those of our own gountry in |) 
, but for its reflections and sugges- 





United States. Our principal libraries rank as 
follows ; 





**popularizing” the Astor Library almost 
makes us think that he has some such im- 
moral purpose ! 








Florida. 

Mr. Soron Rosrnson, the well-known 
cultural writer, has published, in the form of 
answers to ‘numerous inquirers,” the result 
of his experiences, for three years or parts of 
years, in Florida. “It is a great State, as 
large as New York, and as unsettled and un- 
cultivated as was the latter a hundred years 
ago.” There is much land belonging to the 
United States subject to entry, large tracts be- 
longing to railway companies, and other 
large tracts held under old Spanish grants, to 
which the titles are good. Land is cheap, and 
may be had in quantities at about one dollar 
an acre. There is plenty of good pine, and 
live and white oak. Cotton and sugar are the 
best crops. A great deal is to be done by irri- 
gation, spots now desert only requiring water, 
to become productive in the highest degree. 
There is great evenness of temperature. At 
Jacksonville, in the northeast corner of the 
State, the mean for twenty years has been 69 
degrees Fahrenheit. The mean temperature 
during January was 55 degrees 02 min. ; Feb- 
ruary, 58 degrees 03 min. ; July, 81 degrees 93 
min. ; August, 81 degrees 98 min. During no 
January of those years was the mean tem- 
perature below 47 degrees 60 min., and during 
no August, above 84 degrees 69 min. The 
yearly mean temperature of another period of 
twenty years at St. Augustine was 69 degrees 
61 min. ; although that place is nearly three- 
fourths of a degree further south than Jack- 
sonville, the average heat was only nine min- 
utes greater. The average rainfall for ten 
years, was 47.9 inches annually. For pulmon- 
ary, cutaneous, rheumatic, and other diseases 
requiring out-door exercise, Mr. Robinson re- 
commends a residence in Florida. Bilious 
diseases of a light type are common there, but 
colds, coughs, influenza and typhoid fevers, 
such as are often so fatal in New England, do 
not prevail. It is his deliberate opinion 
that Florida is generally healthier than any 
Northern State, and that the climate, eight 
months of the year, from October to June, is 
the most delightful that can be found, at least 
in any of the Atlantic States. The tempera- 
ture and general condition of the atmosphere 
is like that on one of our pleasant spring days, 
leaving out the rain. During a six-months’ 
residence at Jacksonville, last winter, he never 
saw one stormy day. Rain fell at night, and 
three times only it continued till toward noon. 
Carpenters worked at their benches out-doors 
month after month. Roses bloomed in the 
gardens every day, and every day invalids sat 
out-doors sunning themselves. Yet almost 
every evening they found themselves equally 
comfortable basking in the blaze from an open 
fireplace. 

In reply to the question if Northern people 
are quite safe in Florida, he says: “ Yes ; safer 
than in New York city, where the same men 
who mobbed your houses during the war are 
still in your midst, and far more ready to mob 
you again than the Southerners are to fight.” 

As to cost of living, he gives his own expe- 
rience. From the Ist of January to the mid- 
dle of June, his family of three persons and 
one servant cost $288, or $4 a week each— 
living frugally but not meanly. And as to re- 
sidence in Florida, he adds finally: “I wish 





Where | every afflicted soul could enjoy it as much as I 
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; next, Prussiay 
‘Libmarlant of Oon- $2,400,000; while England providés so: 
eo to run for alder-| thing like $2,350,000 for its royal family. 


and be benefited as much. I was com- 
étely prostrated by overwork, dyspepsia, and 
fifering from the cold and storms of winter. 
did not feel as though I could endure through 


breath and general discomfort, and so 
0 Florida, and have spent part of three 





about $1,250,000. Portugal follows with the 
moderate sum of $665,000. Holland is con~ 
tent with an expenditure of $500,000; Norway 
and Sweden with $260,000; Denmark with 
$240,000; Wurtemberg with $220,000; and 
Rome with $200,000. In round figures, the 
kings and kaisers of Eurupe cost Europeans 
something like $40,000,000 a year paid to them 
for their own private use. 








Bones. 


Tose who think Canada, with its ignorant 
and superstitious Creole French population, a 
desirable acquisition, should read the account 
in the daily papers of the pompous deposition 
of the bones of “St. Zenon, martyr,” in the 
great parish church of Montreal. This St. 
Zenon, so runs the legend, was converted from 
paganism, and beheaded, some time and some- 
where in Asia Minor, whence his bones were 
brought to Rome, and are now supposed to 
lend peculiar sanctity to the parish church of 
Montreal. Thirty thousand people are said to 
have attended the ceremony of placing them 
under the high altar, carrying flags, swinging 
golden censers, etc., etc. When the Nineteenth 
Century penetrates Canada, and reaches Mon- 
treal, we may talk of annexation. After this 
we do not see why John Chinaman should not 
bring over Joss to America, 








OVERLAND travel has been brought to the 
maximum of comfort in the (for the present, at 
least) minimum of time. The different rail- 
ways running through to the Pacific coast have 
recently arranged to start a train of Pullman’s 
palace sleeping and dining cars from New York 
every Saturday evening, reaching San Francisco 
on the following Friday. Twenty years ago an 
ordinary trip from one of these cities to the 
other required about six months ; now the jour- 
ney is made in six days. Shall we not be able, 
twenty years hence, to make it in six hours? 
Somebody must invent a flying machine that 
will annihilate time and space without annibi- 
lating passengers. The electric telegraph is 
rapid, and does well for messages, but for hu- 
man travelers it is quite impracticable. 








TuE French Empress, on her way to the East, 
stopped on the battle-field of Magenta, and be- 
came sentimental, after the French fashion. 
She was taken to the place where General 
Espinasse fell, placed a bouquet of flowers on 
the monument to his memory, picked up a tuft 
of grass from the spot, and said, “‘ with much 
emotion,” to her suite, “‘ This will be one of the 
most precious souvenirs of my journey.” Ma- 
dame Eugenie was evidently born to adorn the 
melodramatic stage.” It may come to that yet. 








As the Pope has included Free Masons (in 
combination with Bible Societies) as especial 
subjects for censure at the Ecumenicai Coun- 
cil, the Grand Master of Masons in France has 
summoned a general convention of the Masons 
of Europe at Paris, on the 8th of December, in 
which Free Masonry is solemnly to affirm the 
great principles of universal human right, 
which are its basis and its glory. 








Arter the Temple of Diana at Ephesus was 
burnt down, there were found in the ruins the 
arms of Achilles, a copy of the Iliad, and a 
cameo representing the nymphs of the Hyssus. 
M. Jules Janin says that in the ruins of the re- 
cently-burnt Paris Hippodrome nothing was 
found but a pair of stays, a number of chi- 
gnons, and the peacock’s feather of some wench 
who was out in her Sunday clothes. 








ANOTHER consequence of the Stowe-Byron 
seandal is that Lord Byron’s complete works, 
price twenty cents, are selling like what we 
would call “hot cakes,” but which in London 
they illustrate by “like herrings in a plentiful 
season.” Pruriency properly played on, that is 
to say by vehement censure, is likely to bea 
profitable investment all around. 











Some of the peace reformers ix 
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4; CERTAIN Herr Westmeyer appears to be 
fMrilous of the notoriety of Mr. Gillmore, of 
Boston. A so-called ‘“‘ Emperor-overture,” by 
} Herr Westmeyer, is being played at Strauss’s 


sh Concerts J the Volksgarten of Vienna. A 
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the other held the cat for that purpose—and 
their defense was that it was an operation con- 
ducive to the convenience of the cat, an asser- 
tion in proof of which they produced 4 Veterin- 
ary surgeon, who gave positive evidence to that 
effect. The gentlemen were convicted of trans- 
gressing the law, and fined twenty dollars, but 
the veterinary surgeon, who ougtit to have been 
prosecuted for perjury, seems to have escaped. 











Tue reign of Satan upon earth is not so 
clearly over as some persons imagine. We no- 
tice that a periodical has been started which 
advocates keeping up wars as means of train- 
ing men to be heroes. 





A new “History of the Spanish Conquest in 
Mexico” is announced, by General W. Davis, 
who, it may be presumed, is not satisfied with 
Prescott’s. 








In the northwestern provinces of India alone, 
last year, 832 persons were killed by scorpions 
and snakes, and 195 wounded. 


THE RESULT OF LIFE. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 








WueEw we stand beside the coffin of our de- 
parted friend, and gaze on those features once 
instinct with life, so lately the play of such 
varied emotions, but now stolid and immovable 
in death ; when we see that caimness of death 
momentarily assuming a more placid and be- 
nign expression, every trace of agony or dis- 
comfort or dissatisfaction fleeing away ; when 
we note the serene beauty which so gradually 
creeps over the face of the departed, and tran- 
sition from this world to the realms beyond is 
physically characterized by so marked an ex- 
pression of content and almost beatific serenity ; 
when we who remain behind and look tearfully, 
and often at the same time so enviously, at the 
beautiful rest of one who has finished his la- 
bors, who has laid aside grief and troublings, 
who now is standing behind the curtain, and 
to whom the great drama of life is unfolded in 
all its hidden workings—we are moved by a 
thousand fancies. Thoughts are evoked which 
else might never have arisen, and memories 
are stirred that have iong beer buried in a 
fancied oblivion. But the great thought arises 
and forces itself into every mind, What is the 
result, of our friend’s life ?—and yet not to be 
measured by the material wealth left behind, of 
worldly honors, monuments, heaps of gold— 
what has he taken away as a support, passport, 
letter of credit, character and reputation where- 
with to commence his renewed life in the un- 
seen world ? 

Theology gives the modern thinking man 
cold comfort, if any at all. The men whom we 
have despised as we met them in the world— 
men the vast portion of whose lives, even to 
the moment preceding death, have been lives 
of disorder and wrong-feeling and bad actions— 
a prayer, a rite, a genuflection and a few half- 
sensible, half-audible words, extorted by fear, 
not love—these, the Church has told us, have 
died in the faith, and been gathered into glory. 
We cannot agree with this; we find heaven, 
thus peopled, no place for our aspirations, nor 
its occupants those we would seek for company. 

Religion, on the contrary, teaches us of bet- 
ter things. Religion is in every heart—God- 
implanted. Faith in the God of the Universe, 
belief in the great principle enunciated in the 
Holy Scriptures, of love to God and love for 
man, translated by our minds into our own 
hearts and souls—actions such as we have been 
able best to perform with our whole weak 
might, with trials and heart-wringings, and oft- 
times in despair—Religion tells us, through no 
priestly voice, but from the teachings of our 
own consciences, that no more is required than 
can be performed, no sacrifice beyond our 
means, no faith that surpasses the possibilities 
of our nature. We believe because we must, 
and as we must, 

And we look into the open coffin. There is 
mystery in the past and mystery in the future. 
God only knows what we have accomplished 
with the limited means He gave us to act with. 
He alone is our Judge. 

We ask in vain if our friend used his life as 
best he might—if he overcame temptations, 
benefited his kind, his race, the world? We 
recognize the transcendent talents or the weak 
capacities, but their limitations, the inseparable 
alter egos of weakness, vacillation, and the ex- 
haustion following their exercise—these are 
beyond our ken. 

What might have been had these qualities 
had different surroundings, developed under 
other atmospheres—were the lion’s strength 
added to the gazelle’s symmetry and lightness, 
Sui cuiquum. Each has his own gift, each his 
own opportunity for development. We are but 
clay in the hands of the potter, and it is the 
part of happiness, as well as true wisdom— 
wisdom that comes direct from the Great 
Source — to recognize the limitations of all 
things, and instead of repining that more was 
not accomplished, to wonder that so much has 
resulted, and to give thanks. 

Millions of thistle-downs waft their seed over 
the broad savannas, yet how few germinate 
and fulfill their apparent destiny! The roving 
fish from the depths of the ocean, thousands 
of miles distant, comes back to the place of 
its birth, to return, in compensation, the 
fruit of its year’s incubation. Of the millions 
of eggs thus produced and toilfully deposited, 
not a tithe are fructified and developed. In 
the more lordly man—yet a mere creature and 
dependent, formed for no far loftier end that 
we know, if in vanity we imagine for a higher 
purpose—can we expect a greater percentage 
wW perfected developiment? 
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We look again into the coffin. Untroubled 
by our imaginings, our friend lies in calm re- 
pose. The doubts we have had, once his, are 
now cleared up to him, and as the traveler 
finds still before his advancing footsteps con- 
stantly rising new and as dimly seen mounts 
as the blue and obscure peak, to a knowledge 
of which he has just attained, so in the distant 
realms of. the unseen world, whither our friend 
has reached, new worlds of constantly increas- 
ing glory are doubtless ever before his eagerly 
peering eye. “Who, by searching, can find 
out God ?” and yet, till we find Him, can we 
discover ourselves, our capacities, the object of 
our creation, and the mysteries that ever en- 
shroud us from the cradle to the grave, or can 
we answer the inquiry, Has our friend lived in 
vain? 








Fine Arts—The International Art Gal- 
leries. 


A very pleasant Exhibition-Room for Painting | 


and Statuary h~s been opened on Broadway, by 
Paillard & Co., in the rear of their splendid 
establishment for the sale of the finer class of 
musical bexes, at 680 Broadway. The room is 
large and well-lighted, and is in the charge of 
Mr. Chauncey Derby. 

Of course there were some few old acyjuaint- 
a. ces on the walls, but the larger portion were 
decided novelties. Among the former were a 
very fine landscape by Innes, two capital por- 
traits of Parke Godwin and Edwin Booth by Le 
Clear, and Rosenberg’s admirable painting of 
“Long Branch by Moonlight.” The most strik- 
ing of the latter were Launt Thompson’s colos- 
sal bust of W. Cullen Bryant, a charming little 
landscape by W. Hart, a clever lakescape by 
Hubbard, an exquisite head by Irving, called 
“Coming Surprise,” Angelo’s “*‘ Andromeda,” 
two. paintings of the “ Desert Courier,” ‘ Night 
and Morning,” by Rosenberg, a brilliant ‘* Noon- 
day,” by Fairman, and a small portrait by the 
late J. H. Cafferty. In all, sixty-two works 
were upon the walls. As a regular Exhibition- 
Room for the Sale of Works of Art, the Gal- 
lery will supply a want long felt in this metro- 
polis, and we feel convinced that the reputation 
of the Messrs. Paillard as men of business tact 
and business probity will cause it to be sup- 
ported largely by the artists. 


Peter E. ABEL, so well known in Philadel- 
phia, as well as in this city, has opened a Lite- 
rary Curiosity Shop in the City of Brotherly 
Love, for the sale of rare old books, engravings, 
autographs, historical documents, etc., etc. His 
reputation amongst the better class of literary 
men and artists is likely to make this a decided 
success. In addition to this, his polite and 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


The Wreck of the Carnatic, in the Gulf of 
Suez. 

About three weeks ago we gave an engraving of 
the coral reef off the desolate Isle of Shadwan, at 
the mouth of the Guif of Suez, where the Bombay 
mail steamer Carnatic was wrecked, September 13th. 
An officer of the British Royal Engineers, who was a 
passenger on the ill-fated steamer, has furnished a 
sketch of the position of the wreck immediately after 
the disaster. The scene was harrowing in the 
extreme, All movable articles were thrown over- 
board that would offer succor to the passengers, 
and the sea was full of boxes, coops, bales, and 
various articles of merchandise, to which large 
numbers of men and women clung with the despera- 
tion of drowning persons. Thirty lives were lost. 


Breaking up Camp in South Africa. 


The breaking up of camp at Daka, in the Zambesi 
Valey, is a scene common enough, not in short trips, 
but in extended journeys, in Africa, when at any par- 
ticular point the party has staid long enough to 
build a little homestead at the halting-place. In the 
background of the scene are the Damara servants 
loading their pack-oxen, while others are clearing 
out the cooking materials or camp furniture from 
the huts. Some are arranging the stowage of the 
wagons, others are taking their farewell meal under 
the tree, on the bark of which has been inscribed the 
latitude of the spot, found by astronomical observa- 
tion. A Makalaka, with conical hat of plaited grass, 
sits near the fire; his war-ax is lying near him, the 
assegais are piled like our small-arms, and gourds or 
calabashes are laid ready to be filled for the journey. 


Vintage in the Tyrol. 


The time of harvesting the grapes is generally one 
of rejoicing and merriment in those countries where 
grape-culture is one of the chief employments of the 
husbandman, as along the banks of the Rhine ; but at 
Meran, in the Tyrol, the gathering of the harvest is 
looked upon as an everyday occurrence—the heavily 
loaded wagons are not embellished with wreaths and 
flowers, and the sober countenances of the people be- 
token no unusual sign of rejoicing. 


Visit of the Empress of the French to 
Venice, Italy. 


On resuming her visit to the East, the Empress 
Eugenie has been received at every point with distin- 
guished honors. Her brief sojourn at Venice was a 
particularly brilliant affair. On landing at the pier 
there was a grand pyrotechnic display, and the civil 
authorities welcomed her heartily to their beautiful 
city. Her Imperial Majesty expected to remain in 
Constantinople five or six days, and extensive prepa- 
rations were made for her entertainment. 





Indigo Culture in Bengal. 
The manufacture of indigo, or mahai, as it is called 





obliging disposition—a rarity among many of | 
our booksellers—will, to a certainty, render his | 


present speculation successful. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


History or Encranp. By J. A. Frovpr, M.A. 
(Vols, 1. and IL.) New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 

The most complete history of the times of which it 
treats, the whole twelve volumes to which the work 
extends, comprising only the a between the fall 
of Wolsey and the death of Elizabeth—years the 
events of which belong as much to the American as 
the English reader. The publishers announce that 
two volumes a month will be issued till the work is 
complete. 


ADVENTURES ON THE Great HontInG-GRounDs 
OF THE WORLD. From the French of Vicror 
MEUNIER. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


Consists of stories of adventure in hunting bears, 
gorilias, tigers, lions, giraffes, elephants, ostriches, 
crocodiles, etc., compiled from the writings of travel- 
ers, and selected with a view to interest juvenile read- 
ers, as are also the twenty-two full-page illustrations. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From T. B. Peterson & Bros. : ‘‘ Ruby Gray’s 
Strategy,” by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens; “ Prince of 
Darkness,’”’ by Mrs. Southworth ; “ Dream Num- 
bers,”’ by T. A. Trollope, ‘‘The Miser’s Daughter ”’ 
and “ The Initials,” 


From G. W. Caruton: “Apropos of Women 
and Theatres,’”’ by Olive Logan. 


From Samvuet R. Weis: ‘‘Man in Genesis 
and Geology,”’ by Rev. J. P. Thompson. 


From E. P. Durron & Co. : “Sunday Echoes 
in Week-Day Hours,” by Mrs. Carey Brock ; and 
* Filling Up Chinks,” a book for boys. 


From Freuips, Oscoop & Co. : Household edi- 
tions of “‘ Felix Holt’ and “ Romola,” by George 
Eliot. 

From Roserts Brorners: “ Writings of Ma- 
dame Swetchine,” and “‘ The Woman who Dared,”’ 
by Epes Sargent. 

From Onantes Scrrpner & Co.: “A Text- 
Book of Chemistry,” by Leroy C. Cooley, A.M., 
and “ Day’s American Spelier.” 

From Virtve & Yorston: Several numbers of 
“The Art Journal,” containing the usual variety 
of superb art pictures on steel, and wood engrav- 
ings. 

From Grorce A. Leavitt: “‘ From the Crib to 
the Cross” and “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ books for 
children, in words of one syllable. 





How To se Bravzirur.—This is a question 
that burdens the mass of womankind so much. Curis 
and cosmestics are all in requisition to enhance the 
beauty of “‘ the human face divine ’—but what is the 
result? Youth’s roses only flee the faster—old age will 
creep on apace; rouge cannot hide its wrinkles, nor 
can it make any face beautiful. We are decided be- 
lievers in the old adage, ‘‘ Handsome is that handsome 
does.” No face has true beauty in it, that does not 
mirror the deeds of a noble soul. There is not a 
thought, word, or deed that does not leave its auto- 
graph written on the human countenance ; and we 
care not whether kind Nature has given her child an 
ugly face or a handsome one, if the heart that beats 
underneath all is warm and loving. And if the soul 
that looks out from the eyes be true and pure, the 
face will be beautiful always, for it has found the true 
fountain of 
in silver, and furrow the brow, yet there will ever bea 
beauty lighting it up that years cannot dim, for the 
heart and soul never grow old. 


yee and though time may fold the hair | 
c 


in the vernacular, commences about the first week in 
July, when the indigo is cut and carted into the fac- 
tory. It is then steeped in vats from twelve to six- 
teen hours, the time which is calculated to be suffi- 
cient to extract the virtue of the plant, The water in 
which the plant has been steeped is next let off intoa 
lower or “beating vat,’’ where it is left to settle, 
The vat is now beaten off by eight or ten men, as 
shown in the illustration’ All moisture having been 
extracted, the indigo is cut into square cakes and 
placed on shelves to dry, and at the end of the season 
it is packed and sent down to Calcutta for sale. 


The Carlist Insurrection in Spain. 


The final encouuters between the Carlist insurgents 
and the Spanish troops, in the late rebellion, were 
short and decisive. The Carlists were attackc’ 
wherever found, and many a bloody conflict took 
place in the narrow streets of the villages in which 
thcy attempted making 4% stand, and the State troops 
bore down upon their opponents with a strength and 
fury that foreshadowed a complete victory. The im- 
proved litters used by the Spanish hospital officers 
for the wounded proved very serviceable, and stood 
the test to which they were subjected well. They are 
light, and when used with gentic horses must prove 
very refreshing to a wounded soldier. 


On the Town Market at Pesth, Hungary. 


Situated near the River Danube, which may be 
called the great artery that supplies life to Hungary 
and its principal cities, the Town Market of Pesth re- 
presents a brilliant picture of Eastern and Western 
life blending together, although European dress and 
manners are gradually crowding out the fantastical 
and beautiful costumes of the natives, which are 
even now only worn by the lower classes, while the 
stove-pipe hat and the frock-coat are affected by the 
wealthy bourgeoisie and the upper-ten, 








DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL, 
Herve is to appear as Chilperic in London. 


Jenny Linp is to reappear in England in 
her husband’s oratorio of “ Ruth.” 

Tue new Grand Opera-House of Paris is to 
open August 15, 1870. 


MrverBEER’s posthumous works have been 
inventoried at 300,000 francs, 


OrrenBacn is putting the final touches to 
a new operetta, entitled “ Les Ofes dn Capitole.” 


A “Hymn or Peace,” by the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, has been performed at the Brussels festival. 


‘TwIrty-stx new operas have been performed 
in Italy during the past twelve months. 


Henry ©. Watson, the editor of “ Wat- 
son’s Art Journal,” has joined, as musical editor, the 
| staff of one of the New York city dailies, 





Ar the Opera-Comique in Paris lately, Ma- 
dame Galli-Marie, the prima donna, was seized with 
paralysis of the brain and tongue, and the perform- 
ance was brought to a sudden close. 


Botton, Eneguanp, has gone to the ultra 
sensational drama to an alarming extent, as there 
has lately been produced there a play called “ Infant- 
icide ; or, A Trial for Life.” 


Mus. Morenst, a whilom American fa- 
vorite, made her debut at the Italiens in the character 
of Azucena, and Parisian critics have received her 
very cordially. 


Miss Harrrer Martivgav denies that she 
began life as a music-teacher, or as any sort of 
teacher; or that she ever taught music, or made 
music, or even heard music—having been deaf from 
' infancy, 





PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
~Ewme Oxrvier is likely to become blind. 


Tue Six Nations have elected Prince Ar- 
thur one of their chiefs, 


General Byetw’s sister is Lady Superior of 
an Indianapolis convent, 


Menxken’s friends are going 
$5,000 monument. 


Frepericxk W. Ricorp, the 
been elected Mayor of Newark, N. J. 


Frankuin Eis, of New Hampshire, is to 
take charge of the Haytien navy as Commodore. 


Louisa Muntsaon is engagbd to be married 
to a Professor of Medicine at the Berlin University. 


Vincent, the deputy executioner of Paris, 


is @ member of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


An art committee in Massachusetts has 


awarded @ gold medal to the bust of Sumner by 
Milmore. 


Tue King of Prussia is afraid of thunder- 


seasine, and continues in prayer while the thunder 
asts. 


Corrap Meyer, the condemned murderer at 
Toledo, advertises that he will exhibit himself for the 
benefit of his wife and child. 


“ Rozert Stewart, native Canadian,” in the 
Muskegon papers challenges any man in the United 
States to roll a log for $25 to $1,500 a side. 


Dr. C. H. F. Perers, of Litchfield Observ- 
atory, Hamilton College, has discovered another as- 
teroid 

Grorce Prapopy is again reported very ill, 


- we need not be surprised to hear of his death any 
day. 


A company of French landlords have made 
& proposal to the Viceroy of Egypt to fit up a hotel 
and restaurant among the Pyramids. 


Kina Georag, of Greece, is devoted to the 
velocipede, and spends more time on it than in attend- 
ing to the affairs of his nation, 


Josrpnh Wuhuirwortn, the inventor of the 


celebrated Whitworth gun, has been made a baronet 
in England. 


A monuMENT is to be built at Schoritz, 
Prussia, to the memory of Ernst Arndt, composer of 
“*What is the German’s Fatherland ?”’ 


Tue Sultan of Turkey is obliged to with- 
hold the pay of the employes of his Government in 
order to defray the expenses of Eugenie’s visit, 


Mr. Burtincame and his Chinese com- 
panions have been visiting the Scandinavian capitals, 
and are now on their way to Holland. 


A monument to the pianist Dreyschoch, 


who died last April, has already been erected in 
Prague, 


to build her a 


historian, has 


Captarn Josepn W. Coppaae, plowing in a 
field, near Naples, Illinois, recently unearthed a pot 
containing four thousand dollars in gold coin. 


Tue Rev. Shepharzi Edaiza, a converted 
fire-worshiper of the celebrated sect of the Parsees 
of Bombay, is now acting as assistant curate of Holy 
Trinity, St. Ebbe’s, Oxford. 


Oxr of the Scottish chiefs has recently been 
monumented, and now Robert Bruce is to have the 


eel honor paid his memory at Bannockburn, Scot- 
and, 


Mr. Extor is the seventh President Har- 
vard University has had in twenty-five years. Four 
of Senay; Everett, Sparks and Felton—are 


Wnuen Louisa Muhlbach was lately asked 
to write an American historical novel on the subject 
of Aaron Burr, she replied she had never before heard 
of the gentleman. 


Tne ex-Queen Isabella intends retirement 
from the gay life of Paris. Her Majesty has bought a 
small property at Gonesse, where a score of nuns are 
to set up an establishment, A retired ragpicker ori- 
ginally owned the property, 


Tue Rev. James Kent Stone, D.D., late 
President of Hobart Colle (iptecreations, at Genev 
N. Y., has unqualifiedly declared his renunciation o 
the tenets of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
his conversion to Catl.vlicism. 








Introduction of Father Hyacinthe to Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. 


Fatuer Hyactwrge came to this country to 
obtain a brief respite from the excitement produced 
by his recent action in the ecclesiastical world, but 
the distinguished orator soon became aware of his 
mistake. From the moment he arrived at his hotel 
he has been besieged by admiring friends, newspaper 
interviewers, and a miscellaneous company of curios- 
ity-seekers. On Sunday, October 24, he made known 
to Mr. Edward Tuck, formerly Vice-Consul of the 
United States at Paris, his desire to vis't Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and present his letters of introduc. 
tion to Henry Ward Beecher. A carriage was ac- 
cordingly procured, and, accompanied by Mr. Tuck 
and Mr, Daily, of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, the Pare 
was driven to the famous church. It was not until 
the latter part of the service that Mr. Beecher was 
informed of the Carmelite’s presence, and as soon as 
it was finished, went forward to meet him. The par- 
ties met at the left of the pulpit, and their hands had 
scarcely closed in @ strong grasp of friendship when 
the unusually large congregation became excited, 


; and a grand rush was made for a view of the un- 


known attraction. But a few moments elapsed be- 
fore the name of the Pére was whispered from mouth 
to mouth, and the eagerness to obtain a sight of the 
noted preacher burst out in all intensity. The ladies 
stood on the seats and rails, supported by the gentle- 
men accompanying them ; males and females rushed 
up the pulpit from the opposite side ; the masses in 
the galleries leaned and strained and pushed for the 
front, while all the aisles were packed solid with 
human beings. 

Mr. Beecher extended to Father Hyacinthe a hearty 
welcome, and expressed his great pleasure at making 
his acquaintance. He explained that the enthusiastic 
reception of his people was not extended for the pur- 
pose of proselytism, but a spontaneous outburst to 
him as the great European exponent and advocate of 
the independence of Christian manhood, 

To this Father Hyacinthe made a happy and com- 
plimentary reply, and the exciting interview termi- 
nated. The whole affair lasted a few minutes only, 
but ft occasioned an enthusiasm seldom equaled in 
the City of Churches, 
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INDIA.—INDIGO MANUFACTURE IN ZIRHORT, LOWER BENGAL. 
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SPAIN.—-LITTERS USED BY THE SPANISH SOLDIERS DURING THE RECENT CARLIST INSURRECTION, 
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SINGING. 


BY MRS. HARRIET P. SPOFFORD. 
Tue dewdrop, on the rose impearled— 
Picturing the sky, the wild bird winging— 
Fed it with dreams of the sweet world, 
The world of sunshine and of June, 
And heavens running o’er with tune, 
When first I heard her singing! 


Now Autumn o’er the empty hedge 
His web of woven rime is flinging, 
The rose is gone that on its edge 
Held heaven, and through the sighing trees 
Heavy for weeping creeps the breeze— 
And silence shrouds her singing ! 








REFUSED AND ACCEPTED. 


VIOLET was not a commonplace beauty. Her 
figure was not tall, but graceful in ewery move- 
ment ; her hair of a rich chestnut brown ; com- 
plexion fair; nose and mouth beautifully 
formed; and her eyes were exquisite. No 
milder term was applicable to those magnificent 
dark blue orbs, which would now peep forth 
from beneath their silken fringes with melting 
softness, and then again flash and sparkle with 
dazzling brilliancy. Amongst the poor inhabit- 
ants of Heathcombe, Violet was universally be- 
loved ; she was only second to Miss Marzaret, 
their rector’s daughter, whom they ali but 
idolized, 

One of Miss Delville’s peculiarities was, that 
she cared for very few young lady friends. 
They did nut seem to understand her, and, per- 
haps, were somewhat jealous of her beauty ; 
but certain it was, that for none did she really 
care, save the aforesaid Margaret Leigh ; 
and her she loved with all the ardor of her 
warm, impetuous heart. Yet they were en- 
tirely different. Margaret was a year or two 
older, and grave beyond her years, from having 
early undertaken the care of her six motherless 
brothers and sisters. Gentle in manner and 
sensitive in temperament, their dispositions 
were as opposite as north and south ; nor were 
they more alike in appearance, Margaret being 
tall and almost too slight in proportion; her 
hair and eyes dark, her complexion very pale, 
and her features anything but perfect ; never- 
theless there was a strange sweetness of ex- 
pression in her face, which, when she smiled, 
became almost lovely. The morning on which 
my tale commences was the 1st of October, and 
Violet’s twentieth birthday. The two girls were 
alone in her boudoir, Margaret arranging some 
flowers in a costly vase, Violet threading the 
beads of a pearl necklace. 

“We shali have glorious fun to-night, Daisy,” 
said she, after working a few moments in si- 
lence. 

“Why, has he offended you?” asked Mar- 
garet. 

“Oh, no; but he always wants me to dance 
with him so much, and he is too tall for me; 
besides I love to tease him.” 

‘You are cruel, Violet, when he cares so 
much for you.” 

“Not a bit of it; or he would tell meso. I 
can’t bear people who won’t speak out.” 

Their conversation was cut short by the en- 
trance of the subject of it. 

Herbert Annesley, the ward, nay, almost the 
adopted son, of Violet’s father, the orphan of 
his earliest friend and schoolfellow—a brave 
and gallant soldier, who had fallen on Alma’s 
blood-stained height, leaving his only son, then 
a lad of fourteen. Ever since, as much of Her- 
bert’s time had been spent at Heathcombe as 
his widowed mother could spare from herself. 
It was a darling project of his father’s friend 
that he and Violet should, one day, be united. 
From their childhood her fascinating loveli- 
ness had captured Herbert’s heart, although he 
had at present breathed no word of love to her ; 
and the little witch, willing to try her power, 
often tormented him sadly. He was now twenty- 
three, and a lieutenant. Mrs. Annesley had 
reason to be proud of her son; for certainly 
Herbert was a young man to delight any mo- 
ther’s heart. His figure was tall and command- 
ing, rather over than under six feet. A profu- 
sion of waving brown hair, golden-tinted, 
clustered round his lofty, open brow ; his eyes 
were clear, bright blue ; features finely cut, 
and a curling, light mustache shaded his upper 
lip. He was undeniably very handsome ; but 
the expression which lighted up his countenance 
was more than that, for it was an index to the 
noble, manly soul within. Violet looked up 
with a merry smile as he entered. Margaret 
did not raise her eyes; but a close observer 
might have noticed a slight blush color her 
cheeks. He approached the table with two 
splendid white camellias in his hand. 

“Will you honor me by wearing these in your 
hair this evening, Violet!” he said; “I have 
just gathered them for you.” 

“Oh, thanks, many,” she replied ; “ but Iam 
going to wear a pink one, I don’t like all 
white flowers in my hair.” 

. Herbert looked much disappointed, and Mar- 
garet’s quick eye saw it. 

“ A little color does suit Violet best,” she said ; 
“but why not wear one white and one red ?” 

“That would be very pretty,” said Violet. 
“7 will, and you shall have this other lovely 
white. And now, Margaret, if you are going 
home before dinner, Herbert must go with you, 
as it is too dark for you alone.” 

“T will not trouble Mr. Annesley,” she re- 
plied, putting on her hat, “I am only just 
going to see that papa and the children are all 
right.” 

“It is a pleasure, Miss Leigh,” said Herbert, 
positively. ‘ You know I like to make myself 
useful.” 

“And enjoy a talk with Margaret,” chimed 
in Violet, laughing. “So come, be off! forl 
want her back again as soon as possible. You 
can go this way.” 

She opened the French window for them, 
watching their progress across the park for a 








few moments ; and then ran gayly up-stairs to | 


make sure that her dress was quite ready for 
her birthday ball. 

Heathcombe Hall presented a gay scene by 
nine o’clock that evening. It was brilliantly 
illuminated, and the ball-room was filled with 
guests. Violet was amongst them, the gayest 
of the gay. She looked radiantly lovely. Her 
dress was somewhat peculiar. It consisted of a 
rich white satin petticoat, over which fell a pro- 
fusion of light floating tulle skirts, each of them 
embroidered with silver. The red and white 
camellias were in her shining hair, and a deli- 
cate flush on her cheeks. Herbert Annesley 
stood by the side of Margaret Leigh, watching 
her talking to one and the other with the ease 
and grace of the perfect lady. Margaret saw 
the direction of his eyes. 

“Violet is very beautiful to-night,” 
said. 

“Very—too beautiful for me,” he replied, 
sadly. 

“ Why so?” 

“A jewel beyond my reach. 
stand me, I think, Miss Leigh.” 

“You cannot hope to obtain the jewel with- 
out trying,” she said, coloring slightly. 

** Would you advise me to try ?” 

* Certainly.” 

He looked at her a minute—those words de- 
cided his future course. The ball came to an 
end, and the next morning Violet was reclining 
on the sofa in her boudoir, feeling rather rest- 
less and wearied. Her aunt, who had enacted 
hostess the night before, was staying at Heath- 
combe, but Violet and she were not kindred 
spirits. Mrs. Sidney worried and fretted her 
niece ; and it was to escape from a teéle-a-téie 
that Violet had sought her boudoir. 

Before long a knock came at the door, and 
Herbert entered. 

“T am going back to town to-day, Violet,” he 
said, hurriedly. “My mother is unwell, and 
wishes to see me.” 

* Indeed ! I am sorry to hear that. 
the matter ?” 

“Only a cold, I hope. But she is going to 
Brighton for a change of air. I daresay you 
will not regret my departure much.” 

“Not particularly. I think I shall survive.” 

He was too much in carnest himself to see 
that she only spoke in fun. 

“You are cruel, Violet,” he said, “very 
cruel. You know I love you devotedly. Must 
I never hope for any return of affection on 
your part ?” 

‘“*T do not understand you, Herbert ; of course 
I like you.” 

“You do understand me, Violet. AmIto 
take that for your answer, that you like but can 
never love me ?” 

“If you please ; I think you had better.” 

“Then I will urge you no further. It was 
folly to suppose you could care forme. Fare- 
well. I shall trouble you with my presence no 
more.” 

Surely it was some apirit of mischief which 
kept Violet silent, with her head turned so that 
she could not see the earnest, passionate gaze 
fixed upon her. When she did look round it 
was too late. Herbert was gone--gone in 
anger. Should she follow him? No, he would 
surely come back and wish her good-by pro- 
perly. What strange words he had been saying ! 
How he had made her heart beat! Did she love 
him? The idea had never before occurred to 
her seriously. Now, she began to feel that she 
did, indeed ; and yet she had spoken unkindly. 
He had surprised her so. But hark! that was 
Herbert’s voice speaking to her father in the 
hall. He was going then. A moment she hesi- 
tated whether to run down and stop him ; but 
her aunt was there ; she could not. She heard 
the front door close ; and he was gone. Then, 
poor Violet knew what she had done; and, 
throwing herself upon the sofa, burst into a 
flood of tears. At luncheon-time Mrs. Sidney 
expressed her fears that she had a headache, a 
fact Violet indignantly denied. Her father be- 
wailed Herbert’s sudden departure ; but it was 
well accounted for, and he had no suspicion of 
what had hastened it. A week passed away, 
and nothing more was heard of him. That was 
a trying week to Violet. She had never felt so 
unhappy before in her life; yet she bore up 
bravely, and even appeared in good spirits, 
though her appetite was gone, and her cheeks 
grew paler each day. At last the climax came. 
A letter arrived at breakfast-time, from Her- 
bert, saying, ‘that his regiment was ordered 
away, and he was going to join it at once; 
therefore his guardian must excuse him coming 
to Heathcombe again.” 

“ How very odd!” exclaimed Viclet’s father. 
“Here he is—not an hour’s journey from us, 
and can’t find time to come and say ‘ good-by.’ 
What on earth is the matter with the boy? Do 
you know, Violet ?” 

“How should I, papa?” replied the poor 
child, who had been red and white by turns for 
the last ten minutes. 

“Weil, I don’t know, my dear ; you used to 
plague him sometimes, and I thought you might 
have quarreled.” 

No, they had not quarreled. She could say 

that truthfully. And having finished breakfast, 
she rose from the table and ran up to her own 
room. 
Margaret Leigh had seen little of her friend 
that week ; and this morning being the birth- 
day of one of her little sisters, and a holiday, 
she took the opportunity, and started early to 
pay her a visit. Violet’s alfered appearance 
struck her at once, and she tenderly inquired 
what was the matter. 

“Nothing! Iam quite well,” replied Violet, 
“and if you knew how I dislike that question, 
you would not ask it, Daisy.” 

“But something is the matter, I am sure; 
you look positively ill. Come, you never re- 
fused me your confidence before.” 

Violet could stand it no longer, and instead 
of answering, she burst into tears. Margaret 
caressed and soothed her, and by degrees 
learnt the true state of the case. 

* Then you really do lové Lerbert Annesley?” 


she 


You under- 


What is 














she inquired, after listening attentively to Vio- 
let’s truthful recital. 

“Margaret, how can you ask me? You 
know Ido. And now, through my own willful- 
ness, perhaps I shall never see him again.” 

“T hope it is not quite so bad as that, dear,” 
replied Margaret, cheerfully. ‘ But I must go 
now, for I have some letters to write before 
dinner. Can you go for a walk with us this 
afternoon ? it will do you good.” 

With a little persuasion Violet consented, and 
her friend took leave. She walked quickly 
across the park to the parsonage, a distance of 
about half a mile, and, arrived there, went 
straight, up to her own room, and locked the 
door. She was evidently in some perplexity. 

Has my reader guessed that Margaret Leigh 
likewise loved Herbert Annesley—deeply, truly 
as did Violet Delville? They had been much 
thrown together, and it was not difficuit to love 
one so noble and good ; yet she was now re- 
volving in her own mind the best and most 
certain way to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween him and her rival. Once there had been 
a fierce struggle in her heart. It was when 
she first discovered the nature of his love for 
Violet. She had gained the victory then, and 
self had since been an object of little considera- 
tion to her—she lived now for the happiness of 
others. After pacing the room for a few min- 
utes in deep thought, Margaret sat down, drew 
her desk toward her, and wrote as follows: 


“Dean Mr. ANNESLEY—I have the best of 
authority for stating that you are entirely de- 
ceiving yourself as to the state of Violet's feel- 
ings for you. If you have any regard for her 
happiness, you will return to Heathcombe as 
soon as possible. I need scarcely ask you not 
to mention having received this. 

* Your sincere friend, 
* MaRGARET LEIGH.” 


Having written the note, she took it to the 
post herself, for once acting without consulting 
her father, but, in this case, conscience whis- 
pered no reproof. On the following morning 
Violet rose, as usual now, feeling spiritless and 
weary Her cheeks had lost their peach-like 
bloom, and the beautiful blue eyes were heavy, 
as she stood before her tojlet-glass, braiding the 
thick masses of chestnut hair. Mrs. Sidney had 
left the day before, so she and her father were 
alone together. Again he looked at his daugh- 
ter very anxiously, more than once, and deter- 
mined in his own mind that they, too, would 
take a trip to Brighton, and try if the sea 
breezes would bring back her runaway roses. 
She forced herself to be in good spirits, how- 
ever, and arranged to ride with him in the 
afternoon. When breakfast was over, the 
morning being fine and mild for October, Vio- 
let put on her hat, and, strolling out into the 
garden, found her way to a rustic summer- 
house, which had always been a favorite resort 
of Herbert’s. She scarcely knew how long she 
had been there. Her eyes were fixed on a 
book in her hand, when a tall figure darkened 
the entrance. It was Herbert Annesley. She 
looked up quickly, and there was no time to 
conceal the blush and start of glad surprise as 
she rose to meet him. 

“T have changed my mind, and come to say 
‘ good-by’ after all, you see, Viglet,” he said, 
holding out his hand. “I hope your father 
will not be too much offended at my fickleness 
to give me a welcome.” 

“Oh, no! he wil be delighted to see you,” 
she replied ; but the voice was constrained, and 
the color had faded from her cheek. She in- 


quired after Mrs. Annesley, but Herbert was | 


remarking her own pale looks. 

“Have you been iil ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“No, I am quite well; I was only sorry you 
were angry, Herbert.” 

“T was not angry—only very grieved and 
disappointed. You can make me glad again. 
Violet, dearest, did I misunderstand you? Do 
you love me? and will you be my own—my 
wife ?” 

There was no answer now, but her little 
hand glided softly into his, and spoke more 
than words. Herbert’s arm stole round her 
tiny waist, and in another moment Violet was 
folded to his noble, loving heart. 





ANSTRESS AND HER MONEY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD- 





(Concluded from No, 736.) 


“My dear Anstress,” said Mr. Jeffreys, with 
great solemnity, when they were seated around 
the library-table, which was balf covered with 
files of papers tied up and labeled, ‘“* to-day 
you become the unfettered mistress of one of 
the largest fortunes in the city. You have 
been an orphan for twenty years, and the 
property your father left you has been steadily 
increasing during that period. I think you 
will be satisfied with its management. Here 
are schedules of the items and receipts. I ex- 
pect you to examine them all scrupulously, but 
at your leisure. You will see that the large 
amount withdrawn from mortgages, and in- 
vested in woolen manufactures, at the begin- 
ning of the war, has doubled and trebied itself, 
while the bonds, which were bought at forty 
cents on the dollar, have also as good as cleared 
themselves thrice over. With the other secu- 
rities you will do as you please, but the bonds 
I shall still advise you to retain, in spite of any 
political clamor that may reach your ear, since, 
the coupons being negotiable, a million of the 
bonds may be shut up in one’s safe, and 80 be 
practically exempt from all taxation, no one 
being the wiser, and they paying not a dollar's 

” 


“ But, Mr. Jeffreys” began Anstress, and 
paused. Why did not John speak for her, she 
was asking herself. “I beg your pardon, sir, 
but—is that right? Of course, I doa’t know— 
but is it honest ?” 

Certainly Mr. Jeffreys had the right to be dis- 
pleased, but instead of that, he laughed, 





‘Now, my dear Anstress,” said he, ‘‘I must: 
beg you, once and for all, to put away any 
quixotic notions you may entertain. Though, 
with your large fortune, you may deal heavy 
blows, yet, after all, you will find yourself fight- 
ing against a windmill, and get some backward 
buffet that will lay you flat. This is a matter 
of business. It is something very largely 
done——” 

** But is it not against the law ?” 

“ Why—strict construction—certainly ” 

“And in accepting the protection and bene- 
fits of the law, we tacitly promise to obey it, do 
we not ?” 

“My child, nobody has time for such finely- 
drawn subtleties and Socratic questionings ina 
matter of business, I am very much afraid,” 
said Mr. Jeffreys, with hesitation, “that you 
are not fit for the management of affairs of this 
magnitude.” 

“But I suppose, dear sir,” said Anstress, 
gently, “‘ that it will not ruin me, that it will do 
me no great harm if I pay the legal tax on my 
bonds ?” 

“No; but it will take the value of half a 
million out of your property, though—a good 
many thousands a year out of your income,” 

* Do you mean to say,” cried Anstress, “‘ that 
I have been cheating the Government out of— 
I beg your pardon, Mr. Jeffreys, of course you 
can’t mean that—I am so stupid !” 

Mr. Jeffreys wisely turned to something else, 
after having given John a searching look, for, 
to tell the truth, he was a little fearful that 
John was already as much of a doctrinaire as 
Anstress threatened to be. 

“Here,” said he, “is a statement of your 
lands and tenements os 

‘*What! do I own houses, too?” she ex- 
claimed. 

‘* Whole streets of them.” 

“Dol? Why, how rich I must be !” 

‘“*Yes, very rich, Anstress. And these are 
part of your most profitable possessions. Your 
father obtained mortgages of many of them, in 
payment of some outstanding bili, and so, one 
by one, a large part of the neighborhood fall- 
ing into his bands, he purchased the rest, to 
have it all under his control,” 

‘* &h, it must have been a poor neighbor- 
hood, then ?” 

“Quite poor—quite. Your father’s grocery 
was about in its centre when he begun-———” 

‘“* My father’s—I thought papa was a whole- 
sale merchant.” 

‘* So he was, certainly, afterward. 
sale grocer and liquor-dealer.” 

‘* Was he ?” 

“ But wealth obliterates all distinctions, my 
child. To become enormously rich is a sort of 
death in the old Adam, and resurrection among 
the proud and long-descended families, And 
at the time of his death he was a banker, and 
running great lines of steamships and the 
whole of a Western railway.” 

*“*T don’t know as I care about that,” said 
Anstrees. “It doesn’t make any difference in 
our country, you know, whether you are gro- 
cers or idlers,” 

*© Doesn't it ?” said Mr. Jeffreys. 

** But about the houses ?” asked Anstress, 

“The houses—yes. They are all of the 
poorer class, of course, but yielding better in- 
comes than better buildings do ?” 

“ Whereabonts are they?” asked Anstress, 
suddenly shivering a little, she knew not why. 

“Conduit and Messuage streets, both sides ; 
places you never saw, my dear.” 

“Is it possible ?”-Anstress cried out. “‘ Mine! 
—those dens!—oh, I felt what was coming! 
When I said the landlord deserved Am I— 
is my father responsible for that fever, those 
white women, those deformed children? Do 
we make money out of their wretchedness? 
coin their groans ad 

“ Anstress, you surprise me,” said Mr. Jef- 
freys. 

‘Oh, I had rather be one of them than stand 
in my place to-day! Why did you let me, sir— 
why did you let me—swelling my wealth with 
their rents, and that child starving! Oh, what 
did they make me rich for, and leave me such 
another inheritance ? It poisons all the rest— 
it poisons life! Oh, John, what makes you 
silent ? what shall I do?” And her voice broke 
down in a wild fit of weeping, that neither 
John nor Mr. Jeffreys could check, and she 
ran to her own room and locked herself in, and 
was seem no more by any one, until she sent 
for a servant, that day. 

It was late in the evening when Anstress 
crept down-stairs again, and, finding no one in 
| the drawing-room, went into the cozy little 
flower-room beyond, where she was pretty sure 
to find John reading among his brilliant pelar- 
goniums and sweet geraniums. And there he 
was, not reading, but busy with pencils and 
sheets of cardboard. 

“T hope you did not think me a wild bar- 
barian this morning, John?” said Anstress, 
timidly. “I know Mr. Jeffreys did. But in- 
detd I couldn’t help it, and it was so sudden— 
and—oh, John ! I was down in Messuage street, 
and saw a child just dead there not two hours 
| before !” 

“You were, my darling? 
that brutal region ?” 

“Tt has no business to be a brutal region. If 
anything had happened to me there, it would 
only have been a sort of poetical justice, a right- 
eous retribution. But James was with me,” said 
Anstress, as if it were necessary to relieve his 
apprehensions concerning her danger, “I 
can’t tell you the dreadful things I saw !” she 
| added, with a sobbing breath. “I didn’t know 
| there were such things. There was a woman 
| on the floor stupid with drink, there was—oh, 
| John !—But there, I can’t talk about it. I sup- 
pose Mr. Jeffreys is very angry with me?” she 
added, in a tone half question, half assertion, 
| but one full of relief at having left her recent 

topic. 
“No, not angry,” said John. “Something 
| puzzled—never having looked at it in your 
| light. He and I have frequently talked about 
‘it—I urging something to be done, he not 
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considering that he had any right, or that it 
was — to improve the condition of such 
fila 

is Have you, John?” A light swept over An- 
stress’s cloudy face. ‘Oh, John,” she said, “I 
am afraid I have been very ungrateful ! "But 
there is something I must tell you—something 
that I mean to do, at any rate; and you must 
let me know if you don’t think it best.” She 
paused a moment. She did not like to tell him 
that she was absolutely resolved to do it, let 
him think of it what he would, although, un- 
consciously, both to herself and to him, not 
measuring her words, she had said ttle less 
than that; and, whether or no, she could not 
tell him that she had made the light in which 
he might consider her new proposition a test of 
his affection, a touchstone of his honesty, an 
answer to the question that had harassed her 
and fevered her by fits and starts since yester- 
day—the question as to whether it were her 
fortune or herself that John desired to possess. 

“T am listening, dear,” said John, as she 
hesitated, giving her his chair, and half seating 
himself on @ corner of the table before her. 
“What is it troubles your mind? Confession 
is good for it, as you have heard say.” 

“You know, John,” she began, a little doubt- 
fully, “‘ that if my father kept a corner-grocery 
in the beginning, and obtained possession of all 
these houses in Messuage and that other street, 
by means of the bills that were run up there— 
you know what that means—people who own 
that sort of houses do not mortgage them for 


warm in winter ; and finished in hard wood, so 
as to avoid perpetual paint, but not in black- 
walnut or mahogany, or any foolishness.” 
“Very well, That is my plan, too. Built 
solidly, around a hollow square, with cellarage 
in which each family has a share that it is not 
possible for another family to interfere with ; 
divided into tenements of varying size, but so 
arranged that there shall be a living-room, and 
a sleeping-room for every two persons, with 
water and gas and tubs set, and all such "requi- 
site conveniences; each floor having an en- 
trance separate from the other floors, and an 
exterior elevator to lift provisions and coals, 
and take down garbage ; and plentyof drying- 
room for the clothes of every family, on the 
piazza running round the backs of the building 
on the hollow square ; and the hollow square 
itself to be common property for such of the 
tenants of the first floor as choose to sit there, or 
to raise a grapevine, or a row of sweet corn, or 
a bed of flowers. Here are rooms, too, for a 
janitor, who, in consideration of his rent, shall 
preserve order in the building, and collect the 
rents ; and, for the rest, the act of obliging the 
tenants not to abuse the houses, but to keep 
them decently and decorously, will be as good 
a civilizer and reformer as you can desire, it 
will give the men that ambition and the women 
that pride which are found to be marvelous 
supports in well-doing, and by insisting upon it, 
your janitor will presently make a residence in 
these buildings a sure sign of respectability.” 





bread ; I have asked James and Nora about the 
habits of such people, in that relation, and they 
have told me a good deal—and it means that | 
they drank, and grew thriftless, and the bill at | 
the corner-grocery discouraged them, and they 
drank more, and it was ‘chalked down’ to | 
them, till the bill was swollen large enough to 
cover house and home, and heaven only knows 
what became of them then! And such bills as 
those were the foundation of all my fortune. I 
don’t believe my father realized what he was 
doing—for every one says he was a good and 
just man—do you, John ?” 

“No, darling.” 

“ Now, of course, I can never find those peo- 
ple—they are lost, they were lost long ago. 
But the people who live in Messuage and Con- 
duit streets to-day are their representatives ; 
and it is the duty of my father’s heir to take 
care of them in different fashion from the way 
they are being cared for now. I don’t want to 
be rash or quixotic, and after thinking about 
how I can relieve them, almost all day, the 
best way that has occurred to me is this: To 
buy land enough in the neighborhood on which 
to build nice tenement-houses, and let them 
have them for the same rent they pay now, or 
less; and then tear down these disgraceful 
sheds, out of which we shall first have moved 
the tenants into the new houses, and after that, 
build nice brick blocks in their place as fast as 
may be, with good water and drains and sleep- 
ing-rooms, and every facility for health and 
necessary comfort that rich people have, and 
that, in a city, poor people ought to have just as 
much; and so go on, until both sides of both 
these streets are clean and wholesome. What 
do you think, John ?” 

“You can never hope to have your money 
back, Anstress,” said John, looking at her 
steadily. 

Anstress turned pale at the words. The 
money was nothing to her, any more than if 
she had been a destitute girl without a cent, 
for whom John would work and care, and keep 
away the wolf. Was it, after all, the very worst 
that she had feared? Was she weighing John 
in the balance, and finding him wanting? Was 
he going to endeavor to prevent this for the 
paltry sake of that money ? 

“If you carry out this plan, Anstress,” said 
John, “and place the rents of the new build- 
ings at as low a rate as the tenants now pay, or 
rather, I should say, at exactly what they now 
pay, deducting repairs, insurance and taxes, 
you will receive about one per cent., or one 
and a half, on your investment, which would 
generally be considered madness in relation to 
any purpose, letting alone the disposal of per- 
ishable property. The erection of the build- 
ings will, besides, absorb nearly the whole of 
your fortune. And I presume the scheme 
would be everywhere thought of the wild- 
est and most wanton, and be frowned on by 
capitalists as threatening to produce trouble 
for other landlords, and there would be annoy- 
ing paragraphs in the newspapers concerning 
the dissipation of a great fortune, and vexa- 
tions without number.” 

“But we needn’t care for any of that, need 
we, John ”” 

“ Not in the least.” 

** And there is no law to hinder us ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ And then, what do you say to it, John ?” 

“ Here is a plan for the buildings, that I have 
been drawing this afternoon——” 

“What! Oh, John! have you really——” 
and Anstress fell upon his neck with tears and 
kisses. ‘“‘How good you are!” she cried. 


| be a good judge, for I have some radical theo- 


his assistance and experience, things not to be 





“How wicked I am! I would rather have 
it than a thousand fortunes !” | 
“ My love,” said John, smoothing her tum- | 
bled hair, * could you think I would object to | 
this plan? That, as a matter of personal pride, 
I would not hail any such escape from the sus- | 
picion that must always fasten on a man in such 
circumstances, of having married a woman for | 
her money? And that, on other grounds, I 
should not deem it the best and most desirable 
thing that you should use the means of relieving 
suffering which God has given you ?” 

“How good you are, John!” repeated An- 
stress. “ Oh! I never knew how much I loved | 
you! I don’t deserve you !” 

“ Never mind, my darling; you deserve some 
one a great deal better. And now let us talk 
about the buildings, and understand exactly | 
what we want.” 

“We want everything plain but good, John; 
the rooms, for instance, high enough to give 
good alr to breathe, but not too high to keep 


“And when a single person has a share of 
the world’s goods so far exceeding most other 
people’s shares, John; don’t you think that one 
per cent. is enough to receive ?” 

“Yes, I do—in equity. But then I may not 


ries about the right of a single person to shut 
up the use and accumulation of money beyond 
his own power to enjoy ; that is to say, if a per- 
son, with his family, can enjoy everything the 
world at present affords of reasonable luxury 
and comfort at ten thousand a year, I am not 
sure that he has a right to add another ten 
thousand a year to his idle hoard, instead of 


BY-AND-BY, 


THERE’s a little mischief-making 
Elfin, who is ever nigh, 
Thwarting every undertaking, 
And his name is By-and-by. 
What we ought to do this minute 
“ Will be better done,” he’ll cry, 
“Tf to-morrow we begin it: 
Put if off,” says By-and-by. 


Those who heed his treacherous wooing 
Will his faithless guidance rue ; 
What we always put off doing 
Clearly we shall never do: 
We shall reach what we endeavor 
If on Now we more rely ; 
But unto the realms of Never 
Leads the pilot By-and-by. 








Naturalization of Foreigners in New York City. 


In order to accommodate the large number 
of foreigners who, by length of residence in this 
country, are entitled to the privileges of citizenship, 
the Hon. John H. McCunn, Judge of the Superior 
Court of New York city, consented to sit in the 
General Term room of the Superior Court on the 
evenings of the 2ist and 22d of October, to pass upon 
applications for naturalization papers. Many hun- 
dred foreign residents of the city availed themselves 
of this opportunity to be Americanized, and the court- 
room presented a lively and ‘nteresting appearance 
during the sitting of the honorable gentleman. 





KATE BATEMAN AS “MARY WARNER.” 


In the new drama, written by Mr. Tom Tay- 
lor, for this great actress whom we have the pleasure 
of remembering, in her chrysalis state, as a charming 
little theatrical prodigy, the young artist has made a 
success which well-nigh eclipses all of her previous 
triumphs. 

It is, in fact, a drama which, while it cannot be 
classed as a sensational one, from the domestic char- 
acter of its writing, is really full of domestic sensation 
of an intense and absorbing kind. This may be easily 
seen by the following condensation of part of the ploton 








distributing it to those in need as it comes in.” 

“And one per cent, is the salary you would 
receive for taking care of my fortune for me, is 
it not ?” 

“*T think you can take care of it yourself, with 
a little advice now and then. I shall practice 
my profession, my dear, and the salary I ex- 
pect to have for my assistance is love and the 
sweet services of my wife.” Anstress’s blushes, 
as he spoke, were not those of maidenly mod- 
esty so much as of mortification to think she 
had so misjudged the best and noblest of lovers. 
But she conquered them by the aid of some 
shame-faced kisses and embraces, and after this 
skirmish with her color, returned valiantly to 
the business in hand. 

“How much will one per cent. of the pro- 
perty be ?” she asked. 

* About thirty thousand.” 

“And that will certainly give us everything 
we can possibly want, and a great deal more 
for charity besides, won't it ?” 

*“ Everything.” 

“And are you quite sure, John, that you 
shall be satisfied with this arrangement ?” 

“Are you quite sure, Anstress, that you will 
be yourself? The owner of a large property 
must remember that he is not acting for him- 
self only, but for those that come after him. 
And when his property comes to be divided 
among heirs, those heirs, brought up in the 
habit of having all that the whole income could 
yield, are suddenly reduced to very different 
circumstances, with a thousand wants created 
and fostered which now they are unable to 
gratify.” 

“People of great wealth, then, must live as 
if the division of their property had already 
been made, and they had but one share of it. 
But, whether they do or not, I don’t think it is 
desirable for people to begin life any better off 
than you are now, John—do you? It crushes 
all aspiration and self-discipline and self-denial. 
Don’t you think so, John ?” 

“Tt is very possible,” said John, smiling at 
her rosy enthusiasm, 

*“T wonder what Mr. Jeffreys will say to all 
this,” added Anstress, presently, and laughing 
in spite of herself while picturing her late guar- 
dian’s horror at her intentions, 

“*He will be struck with consternation,” said 
John, “and will think at first that we both 
ought to have strait-jackets instead of wed- 
ding-garments. But I think if you leave it to 
me, I can bring him round, and even make him 
think it was his own suggestion, and so secure 


As for the rest of the world, no 
your action may teach 


laughed at. 
matter. Perhaps 





“ Our action, John !” 

“Perhaps our action, dear, may teach them 
that all this wealth which they call theirs is 
really not theirs at all. But that the earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; that they 
cannot take away this wealth with them when 
they go; that they are merely stewards of it 
for the time being, and must administer it to 
the Master’s ends.” 

“John, dear, you ought to be a minister,” 
eaid Anstress. ‘Do you really love me very | 
much ?”—the cheeks were like two carnations 
now. “For if you would like it—you won't 
think strange, my saying so? you asked me | 
once, you know—the day the corner-stone of | 
the first building is laid shall be our wedding- | 
day.” And that was the end of the expecta- | 
tions of the good outside people, and there is 
to-day nothing but an oufery over two such 
misers as John and Anstress Jeffreys. 











Tue emancipation of women seems to be 
rapidly advancing in Germany as well as in England, 
and we have now a lady doctor in Berlin. Mrs. 


Hirschfeldt, who was born in Holstein, and left Ger 
many in 1867 to study in America, has lately returned 
with a diploma from the Dentist College in Philadei 
phia, and obtained permission to practice as a dentist 


in the Prussian Capital 


| revolves rapidly in the water. 


which it is founded: George and, Mary Warner sep- 
arately apply to the employer of the former for a loan, 
with the intention of emigrating. During the inter- 
view of the former with his employer, he utters an in- 
discreet remark, which leads to his being suspected 
afterward of stealing the cash-box of the firm, This 
has, however, been done by a fellow-workman, who, 
knowing George Warner's need, enters his room, and 
leaves several of the stolen bank-notes with him. 
These bank-notes are discovered there, with the cash- 
box, which has also unintentionally been left by him. 
To screen the husband from disgrace, Mary Warner, 
believing him criminal, pleads guilty to the crime. 
She is sentenced to endure two years of imprison- 
ment. In the prison she is visited by George, whom 
she imputes the offense to, for which she has volun- 
tarily borne the penalty. A scene of painful recrimi- 
nation ensues, and her husband leaves her, as would 
be presumabie in anything but a modern drama, for- 
ever. 

This is the scene which our artist has selected for 
illustration, and it is one which is most trying to the 
admirable talent of Miss Bateman. We say trying, 
because, in this character, and, indeed, in the play 
of “‘Mary Warner,” there is none or very little of that 
poetic element which was so strikingly evinced in the 
drama of “Leah, the Forsaken,” and which has 
hitherto been to us the chief charm of the serious or 
tragic drama. 

The character of Mary Warner is taken from the 
lower portion—not the lowest—of English life. Its 
trials are prosaic. Its virtues are true love and self- 
sacrifice. Is it not marvelous that, by the magnetism 


| of her manner, and her absolute power of enchaining 


the attention of her audience, she raises this charac- 
ter, prosaically stern and hard as its troubles are, toa 
degree of tragic interest which we are convinced no 
one who merely reads the drama could suppose it 
capable of being endued with. Indeed, it is this mag- 
netic power, which we first realized in Kate Bateman 
upon her return to our stage, that stamps her as the 
only one of our living American actresses who has a 
right to be classed at the side of Charlotte Cushman. 
With a far wider range of impersonation within her 
grasp than that daughter of Histrionic Genius ever 
developed—for we know that Miss Bateman has the 
power of tragedy, although, in deference to the taste 
of the period, she adapts her characters to it—she pos- 
sesses a far more sympathetic and tender organiza- 
tion. She can draw tears, which her great predecessor 
never did, and in this drama she paints a picture fer us 
of the troubles of a working life—overstrained and 
exaggeratedly colored, perchance, they may be—which 
will possibly never fade from the memory of those who 
have been thrilled by the wondrous pathos and power 
of her delineation of Mary Warner. 





Curious Transformations in the Crab. 
Berore Mr. Thompson’s discoveries, the 


| small animals which are now proved to be young crabs 


were regarded as a separate family and placed ina | 


quite different order of crustaceans, under the name of 
Zoéa. 

On crawling out of the egg, the larva appears in a 
very strange shape. Picture a clumsily large, helmet- 
shaped head, terminating at the rear in a long point, 
and having on either side an enormous eye, By the 


| help of a long, pointed natatory tail, the animal is 


continually turning head over heels. The claws are 
absent ; while the old crabs have eight legs, the young 
ones have only four, which are provided at the end 
with long bristles, and convey food with great speed 
to the incessantly active fringed mouth. 

Who would believe that such a being could ever be 
converted into a crab, to which it does not bear the 
slightest resemblance? But allow omnipotent Time to 
do its work. Immmediately after the first change of 
skin, the body begins to assume something of its 
future permanent share: the eyes already project on 
foot-stalks ; claws and feet are developed : but the 
metamorphosis is still imperfect, for the tail remains 
long, like that of the lobster, and the young crab still 
In the succeecing 
stage, when the litttle creature is about the cighth of 
an inch in diameter, the crab-form is fully developed, 
as the body disappears beneath the sh: 

The sole changes which are henceforth perceived 
are the already described annual sheddings of the shell, 
which are rendered necessary by the further growth 
of the now perfect animal. 

In these successive metamorphoses, we find, then, 
the peculiarities of three different forms of develop- 


| Fischietto, of Turin, 





NEWS BREVITIES. 
Syow fell in Powghleépsib-of the 27thuult. 
Panis is quiet. Barricades are out of date. 
Tue streets of Buffalo are choked with sn, 
Brazit has abolished’ flogging in the army." 
Tue Russian army numbers 1467000 men, 


Tue life of the’ Fretich Empress is ‘insured ‘ 
in the sum of $70,000,'"' 


Tue book trade, of Chicago anna to. 
about $3,000,000 a year, 


THE new voting list of Liverpool contains 
women. 


the names of 3,500 
Pa td 


Tue miners of Mdns, 
1,200 in number, have struck for 
Tuere is the romise ‘a large e tow 
from Ohio into ne ror af _— 
Heavy frosts “have visited | O¢ntral and 


Western Georgia. 


Tue Emperot of’ France ‘was, at Intest 
dates, at Compiegne. 


Tue Presbyterian, Synod of, Virginia met in , 
convention in hesivmn a the 28th ult, 


THe Honduran. Minister to. England, John « 
F. Martin, died in London on the 27th ult. 


Tue Rev. H. ©; Aléxander; late of Prince: 
ton, has been electéd essor in the Presbyterian 
Union Theological Seminary, 


Tue distillery of J, B. Goods, and the recti- 
fying house of S. B. Hartman & Oo., at Lancaster, 
Pa., have been seized for fr 


Tue cashier of the Zurich branch of tho 
oy of Switzerland has defaulted to the tune of 
350,000, 


Tue Royal Mint,in London, has received an 
order to strike off 20,000 military medals, commemo- 
rating the Abyssinian’ expedition. 


Ex-Governor Cuirrorp, of Massachusetts, 
has been re-elected President of the Board of Over: 
seers of Harvard College, 


Tue Grand Lodge of the Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows, of Kertucky, have elected Hon, 
8. 8. Fry their Grand Mas cer. 


Tne recent earthqaake, which’ was ‘experi- 
enced principally in Maine, sent vibratory waves as 
far as the banks of the Mudson; so\the farmers of 
Dutchess County say. 


Tue editor of the Havana “ Voice of Cuba ” 
challenged, the other day, the editor of the ‘* Prensa” 
oo ee combat. The; challenged respectfully de, 
clined. 


Grorce W. Cooney, for several: years: Dis- 
trict Attorney of Suffolk County, Mass., died, on, the 
26th ult. For some + me past he had peen im the In- 
sane Asylum at South oston, 


Last week the Friends of North Carolina 
held their yearly meeting at Greensboro. The assem, 
blage was unusually large, hundreds from Virginia 
attending. 


Ir is asserted that, the “Washington Intelli- 
gencer and Express’ wij] scon pags into the hands of 
Senator Sprague, and become 
the workingmen. 


A petacument of one hundred and fifty 
young Canadians recently passed through Paris en 
route for Rome, where they will join the Pontifical 
army. 


On New Blackfriars Bridge, over the 
Thames, in London, being thrown open to the public, 
London Bridge will be closed for some time in order 
to undergo necessary rep: 


Tae revenue of Prussia amounts to forty 
per cent. of its national debt; that of Russia, to 


twenty-seven per cent., while that of France, Eng- 
land and Austria range from ten to sixteen per cent, 


Tue Paris Charivart, under the title of 4.A 










New Version of the Panjin Murd an Pras- 
sia killing another victim Putting it in 
the grave with the former ¢ , etc.) 

Tue Servian Government has a inted a 
commission at Constantinople to wait thé vari- 
ous princes who may pag# for the 
purpose of assuring them ° sentiments. 

7 ‘ " 

Tue eight-hour men be rised at 
the appearance of a four- a8 taken 
the trouble to argue that not work 
more than four hours a 4 devote the 


rest of their time to sleep 


A new police regulat fat at Warsaw sn 
ishes the introduction of f fms or 
phiets with from five to fifteen to Siteria. 
All caricatures on the person are pun- 

ishable with death, hp 
A CONDITIONAL contrediiall been made by 
Association 


the management of the Lyon 


with James McDonald, of New York for a colos- 
sal bronze statue of General N on, killed in 
the battle of Wilson’s Creek. omer With pedes- 


tal, will cost $80,000, 


ConsIDERABLE gossip haying resulted from 
the absence of the Ministers of Peru and Mexico at 
Secretary Fish’s last state dinner, if is anhotnced that 
they were not invited because it Was not given to the 
whole diplomatic corps. 


. 5 . The Sec has been din- 
ing the diplomats by comfortable rhe Aoaredhag 


A cautious itemizer tells what ig-the metter 
with a noted lady in the following terms: “The 
Princess de Metternich is to retire from society for a 
little while, and is baying lots of edgings, insertions, 
muslins, and 80 on, which she is mé¢ went ys into little 
garments too large for a doil and too for herself. 


A scnoot-TeacHEeR in Manchester, Conn. 
compelled a delicate and extremely sensitive little girl 
eight years of age to stand upon the flooref theclaas- 
room for five hours, for the reason that she could not 
answer a questionin geography. The little girl went 
home in a state of such nervous excit that brain 
fever ensued, and she died within forty: t hours. 


In reference to the candidature of the 
young Duke of Genoa to the throne of Spain, the 
gives the lad thé. Benefit of a 
peep into the mi ugic lantern. The scene shown is én- 
titled “Overturo, June 19, 1867,” and represents 
Maximilian lying dead, pierced with bullets. “Sueh 
is the fate of those who seek to climb on foreign 
thrones.” 
of London, states that 


Tue International, 


the Viceroy of Egypt has concluded another loan of 
35,000,000 franca, that he h.: forbidden the official 
| Turkish journal, the Turquie o enter Egypt, and that 
he has caused the Sultan’s le ter, which was rp! ed 
in public, to be torn down. On the other hand, it 
me ation s that the Sultan does not intend taking ac 
tive nm ures to enfo until alter 


ment. In the first, the crab resembles one of the most 
imperfect crustaceans ; in the second, it is shaped like 
a lobster ; in the last, it finally appears in that perfect 
hape which represents the highest development of | 


' crustacean life, 


hi i 
the inauguration ceremonies of the ‘Suez Canal. 


¢ National organ of 
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The Late Earl of Derby. 


EDWARD GEOFFREY SMITH STAN- 
LEY, fourteenth Earl of Derby, 
died in London on Sunday, 24th 
inst., in the seventieth year of 
his age. The deceased was born 
on the 20th of March, 1799, and 
graduating at an early age, with 
a brilliant reputation as a scholar, 
at Oxford, he became deeply inter- 
ested in politics and in 1821 ap- 
peared in the British House of 
Commons, a pronounced Liberal, 
and was in a few months every- 
where recognized, not only by 
his imposing mien, but by the 
finish and impetuosity of his ora- 
tory. By his friends and ene- 
mies he was everywhere spoken 
of as: the “Rupert of debate.” 
In 1827 he took office as Under- 
Secretary of the Colonies, under 
Canning’s administration, retiring 
upon the accession of the Duke 
of Wellington. In the great de- 
bates in 1829, which preceded the 
passage of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation B he was frequently 
heard on the side of toleration. 
Under Karl Grey he was appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, with 
a seat in the Cabinet. In 1833 
he became Seeretary of State for 
the Colonies, and while in that 
position materie"\y aided in the 
enactment of measures that ul- 
timated in the abolition of slavery 
in the British dominions. When 
Lord Melbourne became Prime 
Minister, he retired from office, 
from an apprehension that the 
Government was becoming too 
radical in its measures ; and sub- 
sequently, putting aside his well- 
earned reputation as a reformer, 
he became among the Conserva- 
tives the strictest of their order. 
In 1841 he entered the Peel Cabi- 
net, as Colonial Secretary. In 
1842 Lord Stanley succeeded his 
father as fourteenth Earl of Derby, 
and in the House of Lords at 
once became the leader of his 
order. In 1852 he became Prime 
Minister, but his administration 
was brief, extending only over 
ten months. In 1858 he was 
again called upon to form 
Government. In 1859 he re- 
signed, and for the third time, in 
1866, he was again nominated to 
the head of a Tory Cabinet. On 
his retirement for the third time 
from office he grew very care- 
less as to the great political 
questions of the times , but some- 
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thing of his old power was felt 
when the bill for disestablishing 
the Irish Church was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords, 
He persistently opposed it, but 
public opinion was too powerful 
for him and his order. 








Miss Tinne, the African Trav- 
eler, Recently Murdered by a 
Party of Arabs. 


THE daily journals have given 
to the public full particulars of 
the barbarous murder of Alex- 
andrine Tinne, in the early part 
of July last, while prosecu 
her travels in the interior of 
Africa. Miss Tinne was a re- 
markably prepossessing young 
English lady, who, for some un- 
accountable reason, withdrew 
from the circles of wealth and 
fashion in which she had long 
moved asa brilliant member, and 
devoted herself to traveling 
through Africa. She was born in 
Haag, Holland, in 1839, her father 
being a wealthy English gen- 
tleman, and her mother, a Dutch 
baronne. On the death of her 
father, in 1856, Miss Tinne went 
with her mother to Cairo, Egypt, 
and in 1862 commenced her 
African travels, In July last she 
expressed a wish to visit Ichnu- 
chen, a powerful chief. of the 
Tuareggs. In consequence ofhis 
operations against some rebel- 
lious tribe, the chief was unable 
to accompany her in person, and 
delegated a friendly chief to pro- 
tect her suite from any violence. 
While making preparations for 
her trip, another chief volun- 
teered .his services, and, being 
anxious to start as soon as pos- 
sible, Miss Tinne accepted hia 
offer. A certain Ottoman, of the 
tribe Bu Sif, and five men, ap- 
pear to have planned the murder, 
into which Bu Bekr, the accepted 
escort, willingly entered—first, 
on account of plunder, and then 
again thereby hoping to revenge 
himself on Ichnuchen, The hor- 
rid crime took place in Birguig. 
Miss Tinne received two wounds: 
first, a sabre cut upon the right 
hand, separating it completely 
from the body ; then a rifle-shot 
in the breast, fired by an Arab 
named Ulad bu Sif. Of the Dutch 
servants, one was likewise shot, 
and the other run through by a 
Tuaregg lance. 
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{AN INCIDENT ON THE UNION PACIFIC 
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TO THEE. 


Waar shall I say to thee, beloved, 
To tell the love that’s in my heart? 
What words could fitly that express, 
Which in itself is measureless, 
And knows not space or part? 


What shall I say to thee, beloved ? 
Oh, look within mine eyes and see, 

Viewing thy image pictured there ; 

Know deep within my heart I bear 
An altar raised to thee. 


And this I say to thee, beloved, 
No other name that altar knows, 
But that dear name so loved by me, 
But the dear name that’s borne by thee, 
Wreathed by love’s fragrant rose. 


And I can only say, beloved, 

Look deep within that heart of thine, 
And what I cannot here express, 
Because it is so measureless, 

Read in thy heart for mine. 








The Hidden Treasure. 
BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. 
PART IV. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In the evening, I dropped in and looked upon 
my young friend. His mother had gone out to 
procure some delicacy for him, and the nurse 
was dozing in another chair. 

He evidentiy believed himself alone, and did 
not notice my knock nor my entrance. ‘As I 
looked in, I saw he was reading the note of 
Florence Woodland. 

He started guiltily when he became aware of 
my presence, and hurriediy put the missive 
away. I had enough good taste flot to notice 
his embarrassment. 

“T never saw a man improve so fast,” I re- 
marked, cheerfully. ‘Are you able to walk ?” 

**T will soon show you.” 

With which he arose, and passed around the 
room several times, with something like his 
natural, elastic step. 

**T should say you will be able to go home to- 
morrow.” 

“We have made our arrangements for leav- 
ing in the noon train,” he replied. 

** Has Doctor Butler given his consent ?” 

“Yes; rather reluctantly, I confess, but the 
whole thing is settled. You accompany us?” 

“Yes; my business is not quite finished. 
There is one little matter that must be at- 
tended to.” 

He looked inquiringly at me, but I did not 
deem it best to explain at that time. 

“ By-the-way, there is a little thing that I 
ought to mention to you, as I think it will per- 
haps please you.” 

“Let me hear it.” , 

“When it became known that you had left 
our neighborhood—and a great many thought 
you would never return—there was a manifest- 
ation of interest and friendship in your welfare, 
so general in its character that you would 
scarcely believe it.” 

“ Ah Yr 

“Yes; among all those outside your own 
family, I do not believe there was a person who 
suffered more keenly than Florence Woodland.” 

The arrow struck, and he started and flushed 
as if detected in a crime. 

“T am an older man than you, Fred, and can 
look at matters more coolly. I took occasion 
to sound this young lady, and my impression— 
to make it sbort—is, that she thinks that much 
of you, that ic only needs a little attention on 
your part to cause her to think all the world of 
you.” 

He stammered out some pointless reply, and 
then, to relieve him, I changed the conversa- 
tion. 


SOMERVILLE, October —. Fred Weldon is in 
his own home so strong and well that he 
refuses to be put to 

It seemed as if the whole town was at the 
depot, and when the young man appeared, the 
excitement was indescribable. It reminded me 
of the war times, when some popular general 
started on his travels. 

Such shouting, such hurrahing, such shaking 
of the hands, such a rush and crush of the 
swarming multitude, were absolutely fearful. 

I feared for the consequences of this upon 
Weldon, but he stood it well. - 

I found a sort of mushroom popularity at- 
tached to myself also. Judge Woodland, 
usually so discreet, had taken the pains to 
elaborate, at an alarming rate, upon the vir- 
tues of his friend Mr. Smith, and I did more 
smiling and hand-shaking than I ever have 
done since, in a small town in Mississippi, dur- 
y dey war, I passed myself off as General 
Al Sydney Johnston, on his way to the De- 
partment of the Southwest—not one of the 
crowd knowing that that distinguished Confed- 
erate had been slain a month before at Pitts- 
burgh Landing. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


ApDOLPH Squimrek, the detective, took the 
earliest opportunity to call upon Miss Florence 
Woodland, to make sure of the translation 
which had so sorely puzzled him. 

The officer was received with the greatest 
cordiality by both father and daughter, who 
fully appreciated the service he had rendered 
the community, he being the main instrument of 
rooting out the pestilential Mulligan gang. 

All saw, too, that, under heaven, he was the 
means of saving the life of Fred Weldon, who 
was given up as dead long before, and who cer- 
tainly would have perished had he remained in 
the hands of Doctor Ruthven and Sejior Al 
‘Mmanas for @ few days longer. 





The unmasking of this villain was a theme 
for remark for a long time in Somerville. More 
than one young lady had looked askance but 
longingly upon the handsome and accomplished 
Cuban, although there were none who would 
now admit that they had ever felt anything but 
contempt for the frivolous fop. 

It was evening when the detective entered 
the parlor of Judge Woodland. The latter was 
80 delighted to meet him, that the visitor could 
scarcely find time to speak with his daughter, 
but finally he stated his errand. 

** Your translation, Miss Woodland, undoubt- 
edly is the correct one,” said he, “ and yet, with 
it before my eyes, and with the fact that you 
give the same number of letters that there are 
figures staring me in the face, I cannot gain any 
clue to the riddle. Before making use of the 
information you have given, I have called to 
ask you to explain it to me.” 

“ Have you the writing with you ?” she asked, 
with a laugh. 

The detective took it éut of his pocket-book, 
and handed it to her with the question: 

* Did I ever tell you where I obtained that ?” 

“T do not remember that you did.” 

“Tt was found on the island, in the cabin 
that we visited and burned. The minute I 
placed my eyes upon it, I suspected its charac- 
ter; but that did me no good.” 

**You remember that I sent the reply to 
Sefior Almanaz, and I suppose he has availed 
himself of it long ago.” 

“No ; I do not think he has.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T don’t think your letter was received by 
him.” 

The detective said nothing more, and the sig- 
nificant tone in which he made the remark ren- 
dered it unnecessary. 

Miss Woodland carefully examined the cipher 
for a few moments, and then came and stood 
beneath the chandelier, Squirrek on one side, 
and her father and his spectacles on the other, 
both peering over her shoulders. 

“Tn the first place,” said Squirrek, ‘ what is 
the meaning of those figures at the top ?— 

“19-1 
“ Ofujk’t Bsdfj 50zct Mpqug Vmeds sid Xgjsf 
Nog.” 

“ That,” she replied, in her smiling way, 
“means that the cipher in the centre stands 
for a letter, but that in reading the lines below, 
you are first to take the preceding letter, as it 
comes in the alphabet, and then the second, 
Do you understand?” she asked, turning her 
fair face around so as to confront the bearded 
and grizzled countenance of the detective. 

“ Not a word,” he laughed. 

“T will make it plainer. You see at a glance 
that, as the letters are written on this slip of pa- 
per, they make no sense at all. This proves 
that they were not intended to do so, but that 
each letter represents another letter toan it- 
self.” 

“TI got that far without help, but no further, 
and never could if I labored twenty years.” 

“* Because you didn’t go at it the right way.” 

“ Pray, tell us your plan,” said Judge Wood- 

land, who was not the least interested of the 
party. 
“Tn all such cipher that I have examined; 
there is always a clue to be found more easily 
than people think. You can never get it by 
starting at the beginning, but you must glance 
at the cipher as a whole, and notice its pecu- 
liarities.” 

“And that reminds me,” said Judge Wood- 
land, turning toward the detective, “‘ of an ex- 
ploit of my daughter’s in that line, which I 
have never mentioned to you.” 

“T shall be glad to hear it.” 

‘Have you ever read Edgar A. Poe’s story 
called the ‘Gold Bug’ ”” 

“T remember it distinctly.” 

“ You will, then, recall the jumble of figures 
that are there presented as being found upon a 
piece of parchment, and as containing some im- 
portant secret. You will, perhaps, recall, also, 
that the story, which, like all of Poe’s works, I 
consider a masterpiece of art, was published in 
two numbers of a Philadelphia newspaper. The 
first number contained the cipher, and the 
second, the solution. This was over twenty 
years ago, before Florence was born ; but, sev- 
eral years since, my housekeeper borrowed the 
papers containing the ‘Gold Bug.’ I offered my 
child the first number, with the promise of a 
handsome prize if she could make any sense of 
the figures. I no more dreamed of her doing 
it than I did of her going to the moon ; and yet 
she did.” 

“That was a feat of which any one might 
feel proud.” 

* And this fs the way I did it. I held off the 
paper and looked at the cipher, as I would have 
examined a emall piece of statuary. Any one 
could have understood that the figures repre- 
sented letters. One figure occurring oftener 
than the others very naturally stood for the 
letter e, which is most used in the English Jan- 
guage, and so on; you remember the process 
by which Poe built up his sentences. My solu- 
tion was not as perfect as his, as after I made 
out some of it, I guessed at the rest.” 

“‘And now we will turn to this again,” said 
the judge. 

“ First, let me ask you whether this was as 
difficult as the one in the ‘Gold Bug’ ” 

“Tt doesn’t begin with it. Holding this off 
as I do now, and looking at it, is there anything 
that strikes you as peculiar about it 7” 

Both the gentlemen scrutinized it intently, 
when the detective remarked that the only 
thing that struck him was its absolute “im- 
penetrability.” 

“There are two points in it which are vul- 
nerable. The figures at the top are of no as- 
sistance whatever, and I cannot understand why 
they were put there, except to remind the wri- 
ter of the method, if he should ever forget it.” 

“You notice the * 50zct’ and the ‘ sid ? these 





almost instantly suggested themselves. The 
‘sid’ must stand either for ‘the’ or ‘and.’ I 
first tried ‘ and,’ but, comparing the two, found 
it was impossible to deduce any law or rule for 
them. I next took ‘the,’ and made this dis- 
covery : 

“The letter s is the one which immediately 
precedes ¢ in the alphabet ; 1 immediately fol- 
lows it, and d again is the next one preceding, 

“Here is seen at once a certain method; 
these three letters, like the first three terms tn 
an arithmetical or geometrical progression, an- 
nounce the law which governs the others. 

“ But we will attempt to pierce the mystery 
at another point, taking the ‘50zct’ which I 
mentioned. This struck me as a measurement 
of something; the three letters represent 
inches, feet, yards, rods, or miles. The words 
yards and rods are the only ones which are 
abbreviated to three letters, as yds. and rds, 
Trying the last, nothing can be made of it, and 
we will take up the other, yds. The letter z 
follows y, c precedes d, and t follows s. 

“Here the same thing is discovered, and we 
see the meaaing of the figures, which instruct 
you to take, instead of the letter you see, the 
one immediately following it in the alphabet, 
and then the one preceding it, alternating in 
this manner all the way through the cipher. 

“We will now go back to the beginning, and 
test the rule. Instead of taking the letter c, 
with which it opens, I tried the letter b, but 
saw, after going through the word, that I had 
begun wrong, so I tried d, and in a few seconds 
had worked out the dreadful word ‘Devil's,’ the 
next proved to be ‘Creek,’ and following it up, 
the whole thing read : 


“* Devil's Creek, 50 yds. north, under the white 
oak,’” 





CHAPTER XV. 


“THERE it all is,” added Miss Woodland, 
handing the paper back to the detective, while 
all three took their seats, ihe latter gentleman 
complimenting the skill of the young lady, and 
the father looking rather proud of her. 

“There is one thing still which I do not un- 
derstand,” said Squirrek. “ You translate the 
figures literally ; why is that ?” 

“T judge that is likely to be correct, as the 
regular alternation of the letters is continued 
without any regard to that. If there were a 
break here, I would have made the same 
change with them.” 

“* That point is immaterial,” replied Squirrek. 

“That is the legacy which the Mulligans left 
you,” laughed the judge. 

“Tt is the only one that I possess which once 
belonged to them.” 

“*T really hope that it may be the key to your 
fortune, for you surely have earned it.” 

“T shall not fret myself if this amount to 
nothing.” 

‘“*How do you account for such a sentence 
having been put in cipher?” inquired the 
judge. 

“T presume all of these men knew of its ex- 
istence, but that it was written by one of the 
Mulligans, the others understanding that it was 
the lock to their hidden wealth, and that if any- 
thing occurred by which they were sentenced 
to suffer the penalty of their crimes, they would 
give the key to their men, so that they might 
divide the booty among themselves.” 

“ Why has it not been divided, then ?” 

“You will recollect that the Mulligans were 
the last who fell into the hands of the commit- 
tee, so that the necessity did not exist, except, 
perhaps, in the case of the Cuban.” 

“ Perhaps he has availed himself of the dis- 
covery.” 

“No; he used every entreaty possible to get 
the secret out of them when they were in jail, 
but they resolutely refused to give it to him, 
and he was led to apply to your daughter,” 

“What reason or pretext had they for keep- 
ing it from him ?” 

“T don’t think he was ever popular with the 
gang, on account of the peculiar position he 
occupied, which gave him such an immunity 
over them ; and although fully as wicked as 
they, yet his tastes were somewhat different, 
and kept him in a manner apart.” 

“How was it that they refused to expose 
him ?” 

“‘T wondered that they did not do so, but I 
suppose it was another version of ‘honor 
among thieves,’” 

“T cannot say, Mr. Squirrek, that I under- 
stand what this Cuban’s real position was,” re- 
marked Judge Woodland, inquiringly. 

“Tt was sui generis. Furnished with an 
abundance of funds, and highly accomplished, 
he moved in the very best society, and was thus 
given opportunities for making discoveries 
which proved exceedingly remunerative.” 

“Ah! I understand.” 

“ At the same time he was enabled to spy out 
any serious danger which menaced the men.” 

“When did you first suspect his character ?” 

“The evening that I met him, for the first 
time, in this room. I began watching him trom 
the first, and soon learned what réle he was 
playing.” 

‘*Do you think he had any suspicion of your 
identity all this time ” 

“Yes; for some cause or other he was sus- 
pieious of me when I made my appearance in 
ministerial costume, but I threw him off his 
guard, and obtruded myself under his very 
nose, without his dreaming who I was.” 

“You must have been very thoroughly dis- 
guised.” 

“So I was. You remember, judge, that 
when ‘poor Tom Borie,’ as he was called, was 
oh trial, the presiding judge, the jury and wit- 
nesses each received a warning letter ”” 

“* Distinetly ; and I got one myself, although 
I never mentioned it before.” 

“They were all written by one person, and 
he was Sefior Alvarido Almanaz.” 





“T remember you showed a special concern 
about a piece written by this individual.” 

“Yes; I was examining the penmanship. 
Wherever he put his autograph, or made a 
single letter with his pen, he attempted to dis- 
guise his hand, for he was well aware that there 
was great necessity for his doing so.” 

“You had no doubt upon that ?” 

“None at all; there were certain ear-marks, 
as we call them, in all. He was the same per. 
son, too, who sent the letter to Fred Weldon, 
and then betrayed him.” 

“You amaze me! He richly deserved the 
fate the rest of the gang received.” 

“There can be no question about that. 
Coming frequently in contact with both him 
and young Weldon, I could not fail to notice 
the contrast between them.” 

“T always admired the young man,” re- 
marked the judge, in reply to the observation 
of the detective. 

The daughter was silent, looked down and 
said nothing. 

“ He is one of those few young men who !m- 
prove on acquaintance. He has had two great 
objects in life, for which he has struggled 
nobly—one, a praiseworthy ambition to make 
himself an honorable- name in his profession ; 
the other, to piace his mother beyond the reach 
of want.” 

‘Fortunately the last incentive exists no 
longer.” 

The detective paid no heed to this direct re- 
ference to his own generosity, but continued : 

*“*T shall always feel an interest in him, and 
predict for him, should his life be spared, a 
brilliant future.” 

The conversation progressed in this manner, 
Squirrek referring delicately and yet highly 
complimentarily to our hero, and all the time 
keeping a close watch upon the countenance of 
the young lady. 

Th short, he was at his old habit—following 
up a mental trail to its end. 

She who was the unconscious object of a'l 
this study, sat quiet and listening. There was 
more than one break in the interchange of 
words, as if some remark was expected from 
her. But she remained siient, and scarcely 
even lifted her eyes. 

Adolph Squirrek, the famous detective, was 
wandering in a field where he was more likely 
to go astray than anywhere else. The pecu- 
liar, stirring life which he had led had given 
him little occasion to learn anything experi- 
mentally of the great passion of our nature, 
and in the very meridian of life, with a hand- 
some competence, and with a heart and nature 
fitted to make any woman happy, he was still a 
single man, who had not even seriously enter- 
tained the thought of changing his situation. 

But he regarded the signs as favorable, and 
took courage. He was wise enough to see 
that there was no forcing matters here, al- 
though he believed that they might be facili- 
tated somewhat. 

He did not tarry long at the judge’s, but, 
promising to see them as often as he could, 
bade them good-evening. 

At the door he manceuvred somewhat to get 
a private word with Florence, but he found it 
could not be done without attracting the no- 
tice of the old gentleman, and he scorned to 
appear as though he were taking advantage of 
such a friend. 

“T don’t know as they need any help from 
me,” he soliloquized, as he walked homeward ; 
“they say that if a couple are intended for 
each other, they will find it out some way or 
other—sh !” 

The detective had forgotten his habitual 
caution, in musing upon love affairs, and was 
reminded of his remissness by the sight of a 
shadowy form speeding down the lane in front 
of him. 

He was never more startled in his life, be- 
cause he was taken completely off his guard. 
The fugitive was too far ahead of him, and 
going too fast for him to think of pursuing 
him, so he paused and gazed after him until he 
speedily vanished in the darkness. 

Then, as the detective resumed his journey 
toward the town, he muttered to himself: 

“T do believe that fellow has followed me to 
Judge Woodland’s, and heard every word of 
our conversation, If so, it looks as if there 
were going to be trouble.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue discovery that Detective Squirrek made 
on his return from Judge Woodiand’s caused 
him no little uneasiness. 

He remembered that during the conversation 
he had twice heard a slight noise at the win- 
dow, and had turned his head ingquiringly in 
that direction ; but as it excited no remark, 
either upon the part of the judge or his daugh- 
ter, he did not think that it was the work of 
anything more than the wind, or some stray 
cat. 

But the more he reflected upon the circum- 
stance, the more satisfied did he become that it 
was the noise of an eavesdropper, and that 
whoever this McCracken might be, he had over- 
heard everything that passed between the eom- 
pany. 

“* Furthermore,” he reflected, “ this man does 
not belong in this town ; he has followed me 
all the way from Chicago, suspecting that I 
carried some such secret.” 

And then he fell to speculating upon the 
identity of the individual. This was all con- 
jecture, as a matter of course, but so skillfully 
did he probe the matter in his own mind, that 
when he retired to his room at the hotel he 
had fixed upon the man, and, as it afterward 
proved, he was correct. 

That night, Detective Squirrek very carefully 
placed his revolver under iis pillow, and left 
his door unlocked. 

“If he wants to pay me a visit, I will not 





“Js it possible? I never suspected it.” 





are the two combinations which I worked upon, 


“Yes; and your danghter will now under- 


asking myself what letters or words they’most | stand my reason for caliing here one day, and 





likely represented, There were two words that | looking so attentively through her album.” 


place anything in his way,” was his conclusion. 

He believed that his pursuer would endeavor 
to enter the room during the night, and obtain 
possess'on of his paper, although there really 
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was no necessity for doing so, if he had caught 
all the translation from the lips of the fair 
translator. But it was more than probable 
that he had not caught it all, but enough to 
give him the clne by which to read it for him- 
self. The detective was drowsy, for he had slept 
but little during the past week. Still, he be- 
lieved, he could keep wide awake, as he had 
often done under similar circumstances. 

An hour passed away, and all was still. Ina 
country town like Somerville, the hotel closed 
comparatively early in the evening. He list- 
ened intently for stealthy footsteps along the 
hall—but none came, and he finally passed off 
into the land of unconsciousness, 

“Jingo ! but I must have slept sound,” mut- 
tered Detective Squirrek, sitting on the edge of 
his bed and rubbing his eyes, while the rays of 
the morning sun diffused their golden sunlight 
over the floor. “I intended to keep awake, but 
must have forgotten all about it.” 

He seemed unusually drowsy, and rubbed 
and rubbed his eyes, and gaped and gaped, and 
stretched, and finally staggered to his feet. 

“Hello! how came my pants there? I am 
sure I left them across the chair at the head of 
my bed, and there they lie on the middle of the 
floor——” 

All at once he stopped, and began snuffing the 
air of the room. 

“By gracious! there’s no mistaking that 
smell, If that isn’t chloroform, then I ain’t——” 

He paused again, as he fumbled over his 
pantaloons, and whipped out his pocket-book. 
There lay al) the bank-bills, snugly folded, but 
plump and tempting ; but wedged in between 
them, where he had carefully placed the paper 
last evening, was—nothing ! 

The cipher had been stolen! 

Detective Squirrek solemnly completed his 
toilet, like @ man who was preparing for a 
funeral, 

When it was completed, and he was ready to 
descend to his breakfast, he placed both hands 
in his pantaloons-pockets, and looked down at 
the floor—his favorite attituce when in a brown 
study. 

“No,” he muttered, with a sad shake of his 
head. “Iam in the situation of the teamster, 
whose peaches rolled out of his wagon with- 
out his knowing it. I can’t do justice to it, 
But it’s funny; here I set a trap to catch 
him, and he caught me, and that, too, as com- 
pletely as ever a patent trap nabbed a mouse, 
That young gentleman bas got the start of me, 
and if I ain’t careful he will keep it.” 

He hastily swallowed his breakfast, during 
which a horse, attached to a light trotting- 
wagon, was brought to the door, and ten min- 
utes later he was bowling along toward the 
home of Fred Weldon, 

“Just in time !” he exclaimed, reining up as 
he encountered the young man coming out of 
the gate. ‘‘Jump ip; important business.” 

As soon as they were fairly beyond the town, 
Squirrek drew his horse down to a walk, and 
explained the translation of the cipher, and in 
fact all he knew about it, up to its disappear- 
ance, during the preceding night. 

“Do you remember that Doctor Ruthven, 
who was so assiduous in his attentions to you ?” 
he asked, at the conclusion of his recital. 

“TI rather guess I do,” replied Fred, with a 
laugh. 

“ Well, he is the man that has followed me.” 

* No! impossible !” 

“T am sure of it, and could give you a dozen 
reasons that would convince you, if it were 
necessary. The Cuban, Almanaz, must have 
given him to understand the nature of the secret 
he carried, and he has managed to learn, or al 
least to suspect, that 1 was following it up, and | 
he had only need to watch me.” 

“And you did not know that you were fol- 
lowed *”” 

“Never suspected it until I was returning 
from Judge Woodland’s——" 

‘*How are the folks up there?” was the 
abrapt question, which brought a smile to the 
detective’s face, as he answered : 

“ First-rate, and Florence is dying to have 
you come up and make love to her.” 

Fred started, and fairly gasped. 

“But never mind that now ; that matter can 
bear postponement, but this can’t. When T saw 
that man stealing down the lane ahead of me, 
I suspected at once what was up.” 

* But suppose he has the cipher—and it looks 
very strongly that way—and suppose he can 
read it, what good will it do him ” 

“The same good that it will us. You see 
that this looks as if the ‘ Fifty yards north, 
under the while oak,’ is the spot where the Mul- 
ligans buried the greater amount of their thiev- 
ery. In all probability there is enough there to 
tempt a man to undertake any risk, especially 
such an unprincipled one as Doctor Ruthven.” 

“You are afraid he will get the start of us ?” 

“That's it; and finding that he himself can- | 
not defeat us, he can easily spread the tidings 
through the town of what we are searching for, | 
and in six hours there would be a thousand peo- 
ple surging up and down Devil’s Creek as crazy 
over this as they were over the oil discoveries 
in Pennsylvania, and you see what a prospect | 
there would be for us.” 

“ Have you noticed one thing?” asked young 
Weldon, as they rode quietly along ; “ there is 
a very important omission in this cipher of | 
yours, and one which is going to make no 
little difficulty.” 

“No, I haven’t obverved it, and Miss Wood- 
land didn’t refer to it,” replied the detective in 
no little surprise. 

“There is no starting-point given you. It 
says ‘560 yds. north.’ Now, ‘50 yds. north’ of 
what? That’s the question.” 

“‘Why—I declare I never thought of that,” 
replied the detective, withalaugh. “ Singular, 
isn’t it 7” 

“If Doctor Ruthven finds the starting-point 
before us, he will have just that much the ad- 
vantage.” 

“You are right,” replied Squirrek, giving his 
horse a sharp cut with the whip, which sent him 














bounding along the road at a rattling pace. 





OCTOBER. 


Tue scholar drops his book and pen 
To mix with visions sober 

The gorgeous tints of hill and glen— 
The palette of October! 


For, Jacob-like, the waning year, 
With patriarchal passion, 

Gives to the month supremely dear 
His many-colored fashion. 


To this conspired the buds of Spring, 
And all the months and seasons ; 
Their sheaves to his the eleven bring 

In dutiful obeisance. 


Earth finds no bluer, fairer skies, 
Since June’s, the gentle-hearted ; 

Each bough suspends some sweet surprise, 
In pay for gifts departed. 


Tis sweet when May’s young leaves unfold 
To drink her charmed caresses ; 

To-day the forest's fire and gold 
Our inmost being blesses. 


So, scholar, let thy dream fulfill— 
Add blissful thought to sober; 

And greet, when Life and Joy o’erspill, 
The gorgeous-hued October! 








The “Grand Army of the Republic,” 


And How its Services and Sacrifices are 
Recorded in ‘‘ Official Register.’ 


We do not know who first suggested the 
idea of publishing an Official Record of the late war, 
embracing a list of all the regiments that participated 
in it, and the battles in which they were engaged, to- 
gether with a list of the names of all the volunteers, 
and of those killed and wounded, and who died in the 
service, Whoever suggested it, the idea was promptly 
accepted and acted on, to the extent of being author- 


| ized by Congress, Of course such a work must neces- 


sarily be one of great labor, and one in which it is ob- 
viously impossible that complete accuracy could be 
secured, And yet we know of none in which absolute 
accuracy is so essential. “The Official Record” will 
be, to future generations, another “Koll of Battle 
Abbey,” and to the names it may contain, future 
generations will point as those of ancestors wiio have 
ennobled their offspring for all time. It will be a 
proud thing for thousands yet unborn to point to the 
official page, and exclaim, if taunted as poor or 
humble, “i, sir, am descended from him who fell at 
Gettysburg,” or, “from him who suffered a hundred 
Geaths in the prison-pen of Andersonville ; his name 
is recorded in the Battle Roll of his country!" Who 
to-day is not justly proud, and all the more truer 
American citizen, whose ancestors fought at Bunker 
Hill, Saratoga and Yorktown? 

But an Official Record fails of its great purpose that 
is not full and reasonably accurate ; and the Official 
Record just published is neither, Its defects and de- 
ficiencies are pointed out in detail by a valued corre- 
spondent in the communication hereto appended, and 
to which we call the attention of Congress, The vol- 
umes already printed are only valuable as a basis for 
@ final edition that shall be accurate. Let them be 
widely distributed to States, societies and individuals, 
with a circular calling on all to supply deficiéncies and 
correct errors. We doubt not the various State Gov- 
ernments would make appropriations for employing 
competent men to verify and amend the great work 
toward which so much has been accomplished, Un- 
less this is done, it will be, as our correspondent so 
ably points out, worse than worthless : 


The National Government has spent much time 
and money in preparing and publishing what is 
called an ‘Official Army Register of the Volunteer 
Forces of the United States for the years 1861, 1862, 
1865, 1864 and 1865,” covering the whole period of our 
Civil War, from the daie of the first rebel shots at 
Fort Sumter down to the dispersion of the loyal 
armies after the national existence was secured 
through their heroic services. 

The importance of the subject, as well as the cost of 
presenting it, entities this voluminous work to care- 
ful consideration ; for anything purporting to be an 
“official”? record on such matters should receive 
more than ordinary examination before it is popularly 
recognized as a part of our National Military History. 

The people, who fought the battles of the war, 
and paid its expenses, besides moistening the 
land with their blood, are entitled to faithful 
records of the services and sacrifices that sus- 
tained the country during the terrible confict 
which has resulted in preserving the Nationa! life. 
The events of the war —the achievemenis of our 
armies, and of each brigade and regiment thereof— 
are worthy of the most laborious and expensive 
effurts for perpetuating their glorious memories, for, 
saddening as =z! of them are, they will irradiate 
history with their lustre when the efforts of vulgar 
warriors and conquerors for acquiring spoils and do- 
minion shall be dimmed in the lapse of ages, 

The National Government has only responded to the 
pvpular desire in ordering the preparation and publi- 
cation of an “Official Army Register of the Volunteer 
Forces.”” How has the duty been performed? Let 
us see how far the above-mentioned Record meets the 
wishes of those for whose information and gratifica- 
tion it was undertaken. 

Inquirers in other lands, and in future ages, as well 
as the people of our own times, in our native country, 
may properly expect that the “Official Register,” 
thus laboriousty and expensively prepared and pub- 


lished, will answer all the leading questions for which | 


such a chronicle might reasonably be interrogated in 
hopes of correct replies. But, even a brief examina- 
tion, on important points to which we now invite at- 
tention, will show that, notwithstanding the great and 
enduring interest of the subject, 2nd-degpite the labor 
and expense bestowed oh the publication, this volu- 
minous “ Official Record ” is worse than worthless on 
some essential points. “I am nothing, if not crit- 
ical,” saith Shakspeare ; and it is obvious that His- 
tory, especially “ official *’ National history which is 
incorrect, is worse than “nothing.” : 
Multitudes of our fellow-citizens, directly or indi- 
rectly interested in having the names and serv ices’of 
regiments and soldiers correctly presented, as re- 
quired for the just reputation of the living and the 
dead, might reasonably turn to the above-mentioned 
“official? exposition, in the confidence of meeting 
approximate accuracy in the desired information. It 
might surely be expected that the services of regi- 
ments, batteries and squadrons would be correctly 
given in the “official” “ Index of Battles” partly won 
by their bravery, even if the names of many of their 
slaughtered officers should be mangled or murdered 
in compiling and printing the important record. His- 
torians and inquirers generally, searching for proof 
of the services of military organizations and their 
commanders, might well rely implicitly on such an 
“Official Army Register,” published under authority 
of Congress and the War Department, as a compend 
of absolute precision for supplying all desirable in- 
formation, concerning the battles which gave them 
celebrity, and concerning also the gallant men who fell 
in the conflicts, 
But such anticipations would be sadly disappointed 


in the publication before us. Hundreds of battalions 
that won honor in defending the Old Flag, are actu- 
ally excluded from this official “ Index of Battles,” 
partly gained by their heroism, while many of their 
officers are “ doubly slain” by having their names in- 
correctly “registered ” or printed ! 

Attention was called to the necessity for greater ac- 
curacy when the volumes were beginning to appear, 
but as the appeal was fruitless then, the subject is 
now revived, in the hope that some of our Congress- 
men—your honored correspondent, Senator Wilson, for 
instance—may take immediate measures for correct- 
ing and issuing a new edition of this “ Official Regis- 
ter,” and atoning for the past by ordering the destruc- 
tion of the inaccurate copies. We name General 
Wilson particularly, because he is Chairman of the Mili- 
tary Committee in the Senate, whose province it is to 
attend to such affairs, and to influence legislation and 
other official action on military matters. General 
Logan, President of the “Society of the Grand Army 
of the Republic,” cannot be inattentive to the injust- 
ice which these “official” errors have done toward 
multitudes of his late companions in «rms. 

And now for some particulars on the points to 
which we have above alluded, 

The whole work consists of eight parts or volumes ; 
and we will mention the States and Territories whose 
troops are referred to in each volume, 80 that inquir- 
ers may readily examine the portions in which they 
may feel particularly interested, and about which 
they are best qualified to judge. 

1. The first part or volume relates to the names of 
regiments, batteries and officers of the volunteer 
army from the six New England States. 

2. The second is similarly devoted to New York 
and New Jersey. 

8. The third, to Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia. 

4. The fourth, to Virginia, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, 

5. The fifth, to Ohio and Michigan. 

6. The sixth, to Indiana and Iilinois. 

7. The seventh, to Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, California, Kansas, Oregon and Nevada. 

8. The eighth, to Utah, Washington, New Mexico, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Montana, Dakotah, Arizona and 
the Indian Territories, including also the National 
troops, known as the Veteran Reserve Corps, the First 
Army Corps, and the Colored troops, 

People familiar with the services of troops and 
names of officers from particular sections, cqn now 
select the part or volume which they may cesire to 
examine on the score of accuracy. We must, with 
our limited space, confine ourscives here to iilustra- 
tions furnished from one of ‘he Staies which sent ihe 
largest number of volunicers to the fleld, and with 
wich we are more particuiarly acquainted—our re- 
marks on which may serve as a general indication of 
the prevalent errors in this miliiary publication. 

The inaccuracy with which the names of the offi- 
cers are printed in the “ Official” Register, may be 
judged from a specimen taken from a brigade in the 
Army of the Potomac, composed of five regiments 
from the State of New York. We allude to the Excel- 
sior Brigade, organized by General Sickles, and of 
which Generals Dwight and Graham were among the 
earliest colonels. The regiments were numbered ori- 
ginally in the brigade from one to five, inclusive— 









though afterward officially designated as the Seven- 
tieth, Seventy-first, Seventy-second, Seventy-third and 
Seventy-fourth Regiments of New York Volunteers. 
About three-fourths of the officers present with this 
brigade in the battle of Williamsburgh, Virginia, were 
either killed or wounded, Of the six killed, two are 
“registered in the “list of killed,” under wrong 
names—one of them, a lieutenant, son of an officer on 
Jeneral Wool’s staff, being printed in a way that his 
kinsmen would not recognize—and another, a captain, 
being deprived of his Christian name, the middle let- 
ter remaining, with his surname misspelt. (This, too, 
was the captain whose dying words furnished the 
motto for the Excelsior Brigade—‘ Boys, follow me— 
Forward !) These errors are repeated in the list of 
officers in another part of the volume. The fact that 
the names of one-third of the officers killed in that 
single brigade in one battie are thus mutilated may be 
taken as a specimen of the errors prevalent among the 
cases of thousands of officers in the volunteer army. 
And, with such illustrations, Byron's allusion to the 
fate of martyrs on other battle-fields may be more 
vividly appreciated : 


“Thrice happy be he whose name has been well- 
spelt. 

In the dispatch! I knew a man whose loss 
Was printed Grove, although his name was Grose.” 


Regiments and batteries are not less notably 
wronged by errors and omissions in another way. 
The “Index of Battles,” which forms a part of each 
volume in this “ official” publication, is as destruc- 
tive to the reputation of those organizations as the 
“list of killed” is to the names of the slaughtered 
officers. Judging from this “Index,” it might be 
supposed by those who knew no better that the bat- 
tles in our Civil War were fought by only about one- 
quarter of the loyal volunteers who acquired honor 
in the thickest of those engagements, It would seem 
absolutely incredible, were not the fact shown in this 
“ Official Register,’’ that not less than forty batteries 
and one hundred and forty regiments from the 
single State of New York are omitted from the list of 
troops engaged in battles where those batteries and 
regiicnts actually rendered effective service ! 

As ‘‘specifications” are usual in making military ac- 
cusations, we comply with the custom by giving a few 
—sufficient for illustrating our assertions, Take, then, 
for example, the way in which the five regiments of the 
Excelsior Brigade are treated in this “ Official Army 
Register of the Volunteer Forces "—that Brigade 
being mentioned here as furnishing the readiest illus- 
trations of our comments. Four of its five regiments 
are actually excluded from any notice in connection 
with the battles of the war! The only regiment in it 
that is mentioned in the “ Index of Battles ” is cred- 
ited with participation in not less than twenty-three 
battles—commencing at the siege of Yorktown, and 
extending through all the years of warfare for which 
the regiments of that gallant brigade volunteered at 
the earliest period of the conflict. Yet, the Excelsior 
regiments were commonly together In all the severest 
battles. Then, why are not the services of the other 
four regiments of the brigade mentioned as having 
participated in some one of the bloody struggles? or, 
why is it not stated that the regiments named in the 
“Index formed only a part (and a small portion it 
is) of the forces that were actually concerned in those 
engagements? And what is the reason for thus ig- 
noring the battle-tried services of the regiments ex- 
cluded from that “ official” chronicle of the war? It 
is stated elsewhere, on pages devoted to four of those 
five regiments, that “the official list of battles in 
which those four regiments bore an honorable part 
is—not yet published in orders”! Why were not 
those “orders” published in time to render historic 
justice to all the regiments which, it is admitted, 
‘bore an honorable part’ in the desperate struggles 
for National preservation? This “Official Army Re- 
gister,”’ with its gressly incorrect “‘ Index of Battles,” 
was not published till several years after the war ter- 
minated, On whose head or heads must rest the re- 
sponsibility of not “ publishing in orders ” the names 
and services of such a large proportion of our gallant 
volunteers? And why was not the “(Oficial Register” 
delayed long enough to enable the a authorities 
to complete a full and correct record of the battles in 
which all the ments were engaged, together with 
a correct list of their office whether “killed” or 
living? This voluminous work, designed as an en- 
during record of an important part of our National 
history, should not have been printed till the defi- 
cits were supplied, and justice rendered to all 
regiments in our vast armies—before an “ ojifl- 
cial” gtamp was given to volumes wherein the 
people everywhere might reasonably expect to ob- 
tain correct information from the War Department, 
concerning the heroic conduct of our gallant volun- 
teer regiments from all sections cf the Union, It 
would be incredible, if the volumes before us did not 
furnish evidence of the fact, that not less than one 





hundred and eighty regiments Jrom the single State 





of New York suffer under like that inflicted 
on four out of the five regiments of the Excelsior 
Brigade—that brigade, as before stated, being named 
only because its gallantry is well known, and because 
it furnishes the readiest means of exemplifying our 
statements. very other State in the Union will 
probably be found to have equal cause of complaint 
with the State of New York (in proportion tothe num- 
ber of regiments and batteries it sent to the field), 
concerning the errors and omissions which render 
this “Official Army Register” utterly unworthy of 
confidence as a record of the battles in which the vol- 
unteer forces “bore an honorable part.’’ A pretty 
record, truly, for journalists, historians and others to 
consult respecting the services rendered by different 
branches of our vast armies during a war a a 
in the annals of mankind. - OR. 








“IMPROVED” SCHOOL READERS. 

A Western journal, the editor of which is 
anxious to be intellectually “up” with the age, offers 
the following as a sample of the sort of mental pabu- 
lum that, in improved readers, should be placed before 
the “ bright’ scholars of our schoois : 

**The horse is on his nest, He isa fine horse. Can 
he make his mile in two minutes? Some horses have 
the scratches. So do some boys. 

“The goose is on her roost. She is a fine quadru- 
ped, and has a tender tenor voice, Can the goose fly 
far? No; neither the goose nor the rhinoceros can fly 
far, 

“Here is a man. He is afireman, He belongs to 
No.1. If you are a good boy, you will some day be an 
angel like that fireman. It is a dangerous thing to be 
afireman. They sometimes get their heads broken, 

“Here is the gas-works, Itisa high building. All 
our Congressmen are born here. Do Congressmen 
ever steal? You may be sure they do. 

**Do you see that small boy? He is a good boy, and 
supports his mother by selling newspapers. His father 
don’t have to work any more now. 

“Here is the picture of a young widow. See how 
‘sad’ she looks. Her husband could not pay her dry- 
goods bills, and so he—died. Do you think she will get 
another man? She will try hard, 

“Here is the seaside. You see that ‘swell’ there 
drinking spring-water? Whatisheherefor? For his 
health, Will he get it? Yes; if his father’s mone 
holds out, and she don’t get engaged first to that fel- 
low with the paste diamond. 

“Do you see this colored man? See how fast he 
runs! He is running for an office. He was a poor 
lad once, and worked for his clothes and victuals, 
Now he don’t. 

“This is a picture of Horace Greeley. What is he 
doing? He is mailing strawberry-plants to his sub- 
scribers, They are fine plants, and yield about a 
bushel a plant. This is his ‘political economy.’ 

“Here is a likeness of Colfax. See how he smiles! 
He is looking at the White House, 

“This is a scene in Tennessee, 
weeping, is Stokes. Why does he weep? Has he 
much money? No; he can’t see a Senter. Poor 
man! He will doubtless find some one in Washing- 
ton who will sympathize with him, 

“What is that man doing there? He is counting 
over Government greenbacks ; he is a public official. 
See how fast he counts! Those one-dullar bills on the 
left-hand side are the money he is to return to the 
Government ; those ten-dollar bills on the right are 
the money he is going to put into his pocket. Itisa 
good thing to be a public official, Now you’re talk- 
ing! 

“Here is the face of a reporter. See how joyful he 
looks! He has just heard that a man has cut his own 
throat, and he is going for the item. Should you like 
to be a 1eporter, and get licked on dark nights, and 
see dead persons, and climb up four pairs of stalrs 7? 


That man there, 








ANECDOTES OF SEALS. 


A crty contemporary says: ‘‘ Thecity of Brus- 
sels has Jately been amazed and amused by the ex- 
traordinary performances of two seals which were 
recently placed in the Zoological Garden in that city, 
The night after their arrival, the seals left the reser- 
voir, crossed the park, climbed a wall, dropped into 
the street, and began a general tour of observation ; 
meaning, no doubt, after ‘ doing’ the city, to wind up 
with a carouse before returning to their cold-water 
quarters, But after aig | several small boys and 
children of a larger growth, the seals were recaptured 
by their keeper, brought back to the garden, and a 
fence around the reservoir prevents further nocturnal 
excursions, Whether or not Smith is correct in as- 
suming that ‘L. S.,’ as affixed to certain hk docu- 
ments, means learned seal, it is certain that the seal is 
one of the most sagacious and easily taught animals 
with which sailors and showmen have to deal. The 
stories told of the wonderful performances of these 
pets on shipboard are innumerable and remarkable, 
Kindness must be used in teaching them, and food re- 
wards are the incentives. Let the seal know that his 
dinner depends upon his performance of a certain ac- 
tion, and if that performance is within his power he 
will do it, and never forget it. Some years ago there 
was a seal in London which had been taught to ‘say’ 
something that sounded exceedingly like ‘ papa’ and 
‘mamma.’ The learned seals were among the won- 
ders of the old American Museum, Neptune used to 
ramble about on the floor, and would carry Tom Thumb 
on his back. He got to know the boys who bothered 
him, and would scamper away from them, taking 
refuge in his tank, and then splashing the boys who 
ventured near him with water. Ned, another remark- 
able seal at the Museum, would turn a han4-organ, 
literally for his dinner, as other less learned hand- 
organists do. He would also shoulder a gun, and at 
the word of command would go into his bath and show 
how the ladies disport themseives in the surf at New- 
port and Long Branch. Both Neptune and Ned were 
real losses to society, especially youthful society, 
when they died. 








Time.—The first English missionaries to Ta- 
hiti passed round the Cape of Good Hope to the east, 
and the American missionaries to Hawaii passed round 
Cape Horn to the west. As a necessary consequence, 
there was a difference of one day and night in the 
reckoning of time ; and hence for more than fifty-five 
years there has existed, and still exists, in the Pacific 
Ocean, this singular fact : two groups of islands, ly- 
ing on nearly the same degree of longitude, and not 
further apart than New. York and London, whose in- 
habitants, although Christianized, continue to observe 
the Christian Sabbath on different days of the week. 
This singular tact is thus explained: The succes- 
sion of day and night is caused by the revolution of 
the earth on its axis from west to east. Now, if a 
person should travel round the earth in the direction 
of its motion, he would gain an apparent revolution 
of the sun, or exactly one day and night; but if he 
should goin the opposite direction, he would appar- 
ently lose one day and night. Therefore, if two per- 
sons should start from the same point and travel 
round the earth in opposite directions, and meet in 
at the point from which they started, they would differ 
exactly two days in their reckoning of time, the one 
being one day ahead and the other one day behind 
those who remained stationary. 


Fexr1nc A Reverenp Cnrarnon.—In the manu- 
script of a journal written in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, entitied a “Journey through Worcestershire 
and Other Counties,” England, the following curious 
circumstance is related, descriptive of a custom at 
the time observed in the Protestant church in Wales: 
“ They haue alsoe offerings at Furnivalis wich is one 
of the greatest perquisite the parson hath. When the 
bodie is deposited in the Church, during the service 
for the Dead, every person invited to the buriall Layes 
a piece of Money upon the altar to defray the dead 
persons charges to the other world, wich, after the 
ceremony is over, the parson putts in his pockets.” 





We are about to write 
no eulogy upon our own 
paper of this name. ® It is, 
indeed, simply the name of 
a play, which is by no 
means new, although we 
do not remember having 
seen it in New York. On 
a ‘Visit to Boston we at- 
tended at the Adelphi 
Theatre, recently opened 
by Lingard, the’ burlesque 
artist, and had the chance 
of secing this drama,’ in 
which Mr. Couldock, an 
old New York favorite, and 
his daughter, create a pow- 
erful sensation upon all 
who love the Theatre, in its 
better aspects. 

The photograph from 
which we have! rendered 
our present engraving is 
singularly fine, and offers 
us one of the most vigor- 
ous scenes presented us in 
the piece. 

Couldock originally vis- 
ited this country as the 
support of Miss Cushman, 
in 1849 or 1850, and estab- 
lished for himself a reputa- 
tion which he has since 
that period steadily and 
regularly increased. Rough 
and vigorous in his style, 
he is essentially a peculiar 
actor, and. we Enow no 
man who could: have ren- 
dered the humble hero in 
the “Chimney Corner” 
with more force and vigor. 
His daughter is, of course, 
a recent addition to our 
stage, and, despite the fact 
that she possesses a large 
share of her father’s talent, 
must have had a painful 
ladder of toil to climb, sup- 
posing she had been with- 
out the helping hand of 
one who had already es- 
tablished so powerful a 
claim upon the public. Mr. 
Lingard’s Adeiphi has, we 
are gratified to say, been 
most successful. As a fa- 
vorite New York manager 
and artist, he has added to 
his laurels in Boston. At 
the same time we must 
mention that Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul are now on 
their way here from Eng- 
land, for the purpose of ful- 
filling an engagement with 
him, and making another 
American tour. 


Philadelphia Mercantile 
Library Association. 
Tae Mercantile Library 

of Philadelphia was found- 

ed in 1821, being the third, 
in point of time, in the 
country. . It was designed 


for the benefit, primarily, of young men en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits ; but while keep- 
ing the original object in view, it has made 
provision for other classes in the community, | fifty reviews, magazines, and papers. 
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The reading-rooms, located in a secluded part 
of the building, are spacious and convenient, 
and are furnished with about one hundred and 
They 


and to-day it stands forth the central library of | offer advantages for reading and quiet study, 


the city. 


such as never could be enjoyed at the old build- 


The Library now contains about fifty thou- | ing, and such as are seldom found in institutions 


gand volumes, and is constantly receiving ac- 
cessions of new American and foreign works. 


of this kind. 
The newspaper-room, which occupies the 


In order more fully to supply the wants of read- | second story, and wholly separated from the 


ers, many copies of popular books are procured ; 
a there is in successful operation a system, by 


library proper, is supplied with nearly two hun- 
dred newspapers, American and foreign, repre- 


which, for a small sum, books are delivered at | senting all political and commercial interests. 


the residence of members. 


The chess-room, in the second story of the | 


, building, is furnished with twenty-four tables, 
The institution owes much of its prosperity to 
its being organized upon a stock basis. 
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wealth of the Valley of 
the Amoor, determined to 
make an exploration of the 
country. An expedition 
was fitted out at Yakutsk 
on the Lena River, and 
sent. southward across the 
Yablonoi Mountains to the 
tributaries of the great 
river of Northeastern Asia. 
The party was composed 
of less than fifty men, but 
it boldly made its way into 
a country of which very 
little was known, and 
where the people were 
supposed to be hostile, 
The expedition was suc- 
cessful in reaching the 
Amoor, and, descending it 
to the sea, returned to its 
starting-point by another 
route. The explorers 
brought a goodly amount 
of sable-skins, collected 
from the natives by pur- 
chase, or as tribute to the 
Emperor of Russia. As 
they carried very little with 
them for purposes of trade, 
it is supposed that the furs 
they secured were taken 
very much as burglars ob- 
tain possession of silks and 
jewelry. The records of 
the expedition show that 
the natives received them 
kindly, but in every village 
where they halted their 
presence very soon became 
undesirable, and they were 
invited to move on. Two 
years later, another and 
larger expedition went to 
the same region, and the 
inhabitants had such memo- 
ries of the pioneers that 
they fledin terror. One of 
the chroniclers relates that 
the prince of one of the 
tribes retired to his fort, 
and then sent a flag of 
truce to meet the new- 
comers. The latter mod- 
estly suggested that they 
wanted a tribute of a hun- 
dred sable-skins from each 
village, and that, in return 
for this slight gift, the 
Czar would take all the 
natives ‘‘under his power- 
ful protection.” The prince 
declined the offer, and a 
fight ensued, in which the 
Russians were victorious. 
Village after village was 
captured, and the expedi- 
tion, after a year’s absence, 
returned with a fine lot of 
booty. At this day the na- 
tives on the Amoor have a 
tradition that the early 
Russian explorers were 
devils, who made gridirons 
of the parents, and roasted 
the children upon them, 
Settlements were formed 
on the upper part of the 
Amoor, and flourished very 
satisfactorily for several 


years, though subject to occasional attacks 
from the aboriginals. 
This | ment became alarmed, and sent military ex- 


The Chinese Govern- 


| feature gives to the members a special interest | peditions to drive out the intruders. The 
|in the Library, from the sense of ownership, | town of Albazin, on the Upper Amoor, was 


and secures a permanent and reliable income. | 


twice besieged, the last time by an army of 


| twenty thousand men, with a battery of artil- 


‘The Conquest of the Amoor. 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


In the seventeenth century, the Russian | the Amoor. 


lery directed by several Europeans who had 
entered the Chinese service. 
|@ year, and was ended by a treaty between 
| Russia and China, that stipulated for the aban- 
donment by the former of all settlements on 
It is now a hundred and eighty 
Government having heard much about the | odd years since the retirement of the besieging 


The siege lasted 
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BUBNING OF THE STEAMER STONEWALL, ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, OCTOBER 28TH, DURING WHICH UPWARD OF TWO HUNDRED LIVES WERE LOST. 


force, and a new town, still in its teens, has 
sprung up on the site of Albazin. But the fort 
and the lines of circumvallation remain, and 
from the walls of the former cannon-shot and 
fragments of shell are frequently taken. An 
iron ball, two inches in diameter, and honey- 
combed with rust on its surface, lies before me 
as I write. In 1866, as I rambled about the 
fort and the outlying works, and 

pictured to myself the positions of 

the opposing forces, the Ruesian com- 

mandant of New Albazin presented 

me the ball as a souvenir of my 

visit. “It is from the largest gun in 

the Chinese battery,” said the cap- 

tain. ‘The defenders had no ar- 

tillery, but their rifles were quiie 

as long-ranged as the piece which 

threw this shot.” What a sensation 

would have been created among the 
almond-eyed Orientals, had the fort 

replied to them with a hundred- 

pounder Parrott and a twenty-inch 
Dahigren ! 

For a hundred and seventy years 
the Russians kept aloof from the 
Amoor, with the exception of a few 
trappers and fugitive exiles, who 
wandered thither, the former in 
search of furs, and the latter to es- 
cape from captivity. On one occasion 
three Polish exiles escaped to the 
Amoor Valley, lived a year or more \ 
with the natives, and accompanied 
them toa fair on the lower part of 
the river, where they met traders 
from the northern coast of Japan. 
With these traders they went to 
Sakhalin Island, where one of them 
died, and the others found an Ameri- 
can ship, which brought them to 
New York, and enabled them to 
reach Paris. One of them ventured 
back to Poland, was concerned in 
another insurrection, and in ten 
years from the time of his escape he 
was once more an exile in Siberia. 

In 1850 General Mouravieff, the 
Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, 
made his plans for seizing the Amoor 
country, and adding it to the Rus- 
sian Empire. He built steamboats 
and barges for transporting troops 
and supplies, and, after three years 
of preparation, started one bright 
May morning 0m a career of con- 
quest. In six weeks he had posses- 
sion of the entire north bank of the 
Amoor, from its source to the sea, 
and without losing @ man by a hos- 
tile shot. The Chinese made feeble 
opposition, but in a short time they 
consented to a treaty that confirmed 
Russia in her new territory. The 
work of settlement followed immedi- 
ately; in fact, there were nearly a 
dozen Russian towns founded betore 
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the treaty was signed. General Mouravieff had 
made up his mind to possess the Amoor Valley, 
and in everything he did he proceeded as if 
there was not the slightest doubt that he would 
succeed. His audacity triumphed where a 
milder course might have failed. 

Colonization has been pushed quite rapidly 
since Mouravieff’s occupation, and there are 
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now about forty thousand Russians settled on 
the Amoor, and living in perfect harmony with 
the native inhabitants. Three years ago I as- 
eended the river from its mouth to the head of 
navigation. Eighteen Government and four 
private steamers were in operation, and at 
frequent and regular intervals we came to vil- 
lages where the inhabitants supplied wood and 
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PECENTLY MURDERED BY A PARTY OF ARABS. 


provisions, and had every appearance of pros- 


perity. Wheat and other grains were success- 


fully cultivated, several flouring-mills were in 

operation, a line of telegraph was nearly com- 

pleted, and roads were being opened between 

important points. On the Upper Amoor we 

met rafts and barges carrying emigrants, who 

were floating to their new homes, after jour- 
neying, many.of them, more than five 
thousand miles. American emigra- 
tion moves Westward ; that of Russia 
is toward the East, and greets the 
rising as ours the setting sun. 


Steamboat Disaster on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

ANOTHER steamboat horror occur- 
red on the Mississippi River, about 
forty-five miles above Caire, on 
Thursday, October 28th, the steamer 
Stonewall being burned to the wa- 
ter’s edge, causing a loss of over two 
hundred lives. The disaster origi- 
nated in the carelessness of some 
deck passenger, who placed a lighted 
candle near a stack of hay bales, 
while playing cards. The Stonewall 
was then run on a gravel bar, the 
pilot supposing that the passengers 
could wade ashore. Unfortunately, 
at the end of the bar there was a 
slough, and here it was that the 
larger number were drowned. The 
boat was run on the bar but two feet, 
and the shallowest point about her 
had five or six feet of water. Sho 
had so much hay on board that she 
burned like tinder. All attempts to 
extinguish the fire were without 
avail. Out of two hundred and fifty 
two passengers and crew, only thirty 
are known to have been saved. 


A VERY OLD GHOST STORY 


WHEN was the first ghost story 
told? At what period in the,world’s 
infancy did the minds of men frst 
feel the dread delight, the awful at- 
traction, which modern skepticism 
has deprived us all of, except chil- 
dren and village lasses? We confess 
we cannot tell. And instead of col- 
lecting scattered fragments from an- 
tiquity, we subjoin, a translation of 
a ghost story, perfect and complete, 
of the respectable age of eighteen 
centuries, which so terrified the calm 
philosopher Pliny, of Christian-hating 
reputation, that he wrote to his friend 
Sura, the consal, to ask whether it 
could be true. So exactly does this 
story correspond in all the ghostly 
elements to authentic . narratives, 
which inundate the waste-paper 
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baskets of magazine editors every Christmas, 
that we cannot think it the first attempt of 
the invention in this direction. Poets must 
have lived before Homer, and dealers in the 
supernatural must have traded in men’s love 
for the marvelous, long before the time of 
Pliny’s informant. We meet with ghosts in 
the “Tiiad,” and Aschylus twice introduces 
them on the stage. ndeed, the belief in 
their appearance naturally arose from the 
idea that, until a man was decently buried, old 
Charon would not convey his soul across the 
slimy Styx, but Jeft it to squeak and gibber on 
this side of the stream. Hence it was consid- 
ered a greater crime at Athens to leave a parent 
unburied than to allow him to starve to death. 
And that beautiful play of Sophocles, in which 
Antigone suffers death rather than leave her 
brother’s corpse unburied, had a far greater 
charm in Pagan Athens then it can have in 
Christian America. But we are digressing. 
Here is the promised story, from the twenty- 
seventh epistle of the seventh book of Pliny the 
younger : 

There was, at Athens, a house, large and 
spacious, but with a bad name. In the silence 
of the night, there was wont to be heard in it 
the rattling of iron, and, if you listened more 
attentively, the clash of chains, first at a dis- 
tance, then hard-by. Presently there appeared 
a@ ghost—an old man, lean and squalid, with 
long beard and rough hair. He carried fetters 
on his legs and gyves on his wrists, shaking 
them as he walked. Hence every night was 
spent in wakeful terror by the inhabitants. 
Sickness followed vigils, and death sickness. 
For even during the day-time, though the phan- 
tom had departed, the recollection of it clung 
to them, and the terror lasted longer than that 
which caused it. Accordingly the house was 
deserted, condemned to solitude, and entirely 
given up to the spectre. It was advertised, 
nevertheless, to be let or sold, in case any one, 
not Knowing the circumstances, should be will- 
ing to purchase. 

Athenodorus, the philosopher, came to 
Athens, read the notice, asked the terms, and, 
having his suspicions roused by the low price, 
made inquiries, and heard the whole story. So 
far from shrinking, he took the house all the 
more eagerly. 

When evening drew near, he orders his 
couch to be placed in the front room, calls for 
a writing-tablet, a style,* and a light, dismisses 
all his attendants, and devotes his attention— 
eyes, head, and hands—to writing, lest his 
.mind, being unemployed, should conjure up 
fancied sights and sounds. 

At first there was the silence of night, deep 
as elsewhere ; then the clash of iron and the 
rattling of chains. He neither raised his eyes 
nor relaxed his style, but fixed his attention 
upon his work. The click grew louder, came 
nearer, and sounded, now at the door, now 
within the room. He looks up, sees and recog- 
nizes the spectre described. It stood and 
beckoned with its hand, as if calling him. He 
made a siga with his finger for it to wait a little, 
and again settled down to his tablets and style. 
It rattled its chains at his head as he wrote. He 
looked up again, making the same sign as 
before, and without further delay took the can- 
die and followed. It walked with slow step, 
as if weighted with the chains, After turning 
into the courtyard ot the huuse, it suddanly 
slipped into the earth and disappeared. He 
piled some weeds and leaves to mark the spot, 
and, the next day, going to the magistrates, 
advised them to order the place to be excav- 
ated. A skeleton was found, the flesh all 
wasted away by putrefaction, and the bare 
bones bound in fetters and chains. It was taken 
up and publicly buried; and after that the 
house was no more troubled. 





THE LOVE OF SING-LE. 


THE annexed charming little romance is founded on 
the old, old theme which, ever since the world began, 
has filled the hearts alike of philosophers, statesmen, 
and poets. The translation, it is to be presumed, pre- 
serves the original force and tone of the author: 

In a nicely wooded and secluded valley in the pro- 
vince of Ho-nan, there is still to be seen the residence 
of an aged Mandarin, who, after many years of faith- 
ful service in various Government situations, retired, 
full of years and honor, to pass in tranquillity the de- 
Clining years of life in the midst of his family. 

Mauta-jin—for that was the name of the venerable 
man—had an only daughter, the sole surviving child 
of his first wife, who, dying, left him this pledge of 
their affection. It was often with delight that he con- 
templated the daily increasing resemblance in voice, 
feature, and manner, between the danghter and her 
affectionately remembered mother. He had given to 
this his favorite child the name of Sing-le. She was 
pre-eminently beautiful. Her eyes were dark, bright 
and sparkling, like the gems of the Linggan mine ; 
her hair was of the softness of silk, and black as the 
plumage of a raven ; her complexion was fair as the 
white Me-lin rose, tinged with the blush of the early 
morning ; her voice was as the sound of music, and 
her expressions flowed from her mouth, which dis- 
played teeth of surpassing whiteness, like the pure 
stream from the Sykevan fountain. 

Sing-le had attained the age of womanhood, and 
Was solicited in marriage by numerous suitors, by 
some of whom she was termed a rose, by others the 
lily of the valley. It was no uncommon occurrence to 
see inscriptions descriptive of her beauty hung amid 
the fruit upon the branches of the trees, to the follow- 
ing and similar effect : 


“The rose that bends its head forlorn, 
O’erfowing with the tears of morn, 
Dnfolds its beauty to the ray 
‘That kisses every tear away, 

Smiles fragrance upon all around, 
And grows on Love’s delighted ground. 





‘These, and verses of a kindred kind were hung sus- 
pended among flowers remarkable for their beauty and 
fragrance. They were plucked from the trees by the 
female attendants of Sing-le, who brought them to 
their mistress. ‘They were read by her sometimes 
with delight, but oftener with sorrow. 





* A style was a substitute for a pen ; it was used to 
‘write on a wooden tablet, covered with a thin coating 
of wax, and therefore had only one sharp point. 











Her father, as life advanced, had become extremely 
covetous, and had resolved upon marrying her to the 
Heen of a neighboring district, a man of large landed 
estate and great wealth. It was the filial duty of 
Sing-le to obey in respectful silence; but her hours 
were passed in solitude or tears. From the latticed 
window of her chamber, around which the roses clung 
in clusters, which looked out upon the lake of the 
valley, from the western tower of the building, her 
eye had often dwelt with admiration upon the figure 
of a military horseman ; and she had seen him with de- 
light repeatedly gain the prize in throwing the discus, 
and other martial exercises. This was Ping-choo, 
who had greatly distinguished himself in battle with 
his country’s enemies under the Great Wall of China. 
A purple bridal robe of honor had been conferred upon 
him by the emperor. The attendantsof Sing-le never 
failed to pluck the inscriptions from the trees under 
which Ping-choo was seen to repose himself, secure of 
a welcome reception from their mistress, 

But the destiny of Sing-le was fixed, The period of 
her final union with the Heen approached. Several 
successive suns rose and set upon her sorrow, and the 
succeeding day was appointed for her marriage. 

The sun went down amid the tears of the evening 
and murky clouds obscured the stars of heaven. All 
nature seemed to repose, when the solemn stillness of 
the night was disturbed by the gentle sound of an oar 
which ruffied the bosom of the clear blue lake of the 
valley. A small boat was seen to glide from the shore 
near the gateway of the western tower. In it wasa 
single white female figure. The watchman deemed it 
one of the spirits of the river or mountain, which, on 
the eve of -all remarkable events, were seen in the 
valley. The boat had reached the centre of the lake ; 
a plaintive and mournful song was heard to proceed 
from the spot. To this sueceeded a faint shriek of de- 
spair and agouy. A momentary moonbeam made the 
object, as it were, appear and disappear in an instant. 
It sank into the lake, the surface of which seemed to 
tremble, and then the cold waves passed over it, 

The gathering clouds portended an approaching 
storm, and a tempest arose, the most violent ever re- 
membered in the valiey. e flowers in the garden of 
Sing-le were scattered by the blast ; and an ancient 
tree, long regarded as the pride of the forest, was 
thrown down, The heavy peals of thunder spoke the 
indignation of heaven at some event which had oc- 
curred on earth, and the poles of the Mandarin resi- 
dence, the emblems of official rank, were shivered by 
the lightning. 

To this calamitous night succeeded aclea? and tran- 
quil morning ; no traces were seen of the tempest, but 
in the ruins it had occasioned. 

The female attendants, as usual, ascended to the 
chamber of Sing-le, but she was not there; they 
searched everywhere, but in vain ; she was not to be 
found, The intelligence was reluctantly communi- 
cated to her aged father, who made the echoes of the 
valley ineffectually sound to the repetition of her 
name. 

He was returning distracted along the shore of the 
lake, his head bent down in sorrow and despair, when 
a chaplet of artifical flowers was observed on the sur- 
face of the water. It was the same which Sing-le had 
received as a parting gift from her dying mother, as 
an emblem of innocence and virtue, to be worn on the 
day of her marri The dog which had been the 
constant companion of Sing-le in her leisure hours, 
sprang suddenly from the bank, and plunged into the 
lake, With a deeply uttered moan, he took the chap- 
let in his mouth, and gently bearing it on to the shore, 
laid it at the feet of the disconsolate father, who then 
became aware of the most unhappy fate of his child, 
the beautiful Sing-le. 








THE HISTORY OF CHAMPACNE. 


OnampaGne is undoubtedly the wine of our 
age, the modern wine par excellence. Itis the true 
emblem and the veritable expression of our easy 
and fast-living century, its sparkling excitement, 
its easily-provoked inspiration, and its also promptly 
returning sober thought; but, dear readers, you 
must not believe that the ex’ tence of champagne 
is of very new date, and that our forefathers were 
too ignorant to appreciate the foaming beverage. 

The helmed nobleman of the fourteenth century 
already enjoyed freely the wines c* Epernay and 
Hautvilliers; the French knights who formed the 
staff of Jeanne d’Arc, and who played at cards with 
John the Idiot, were well aware that, among all the 
many glorious gifts of nature, champagne was not 
the worst. One hundred years later the growth of 
Ay met with the special approval of connoisseurs, 
Soon after the kings and princes of all Europe 
became anxious to be the exclusive proprietors 
and drinkers of champagne. They sent their 
cellarmen and their agents to the champagne 
country, and attached all wine in the cellars where 
they could get at. 

While in the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the wines of Burgundy, and even the lower grades of 
it, were thought superior to the wines of Rheims u 
Epernay—the price of the latter now, shortly afte, 
the Reformation, had risen to the eightfold, which 
proves best that in the meantime vine culture, as 
well as the treatment of the wine in Champagne, had 
been essentially improved. 

Henry VIII. of England and Francois I. were both 

eat admirers of the champagne wine, and the Pope, 

eo X., to use a German expression, let it fow in 
streams, Emperor Charles V., who, even in the con- 
vent of St. Juste, remained the same dainty epicure 
that he had been through all his life, bestowed, until 
his last hour, his ular favor on this delicious 
gift of Bacchus. Every one of these sovereigns had, 
during his lifetime, @ special agent in Ay, who had 
nothing else to do but to watch the treatment of the 
grapes and of the wine. 

In 1397 the stout King Wenceslaus, of Bohemia, 
went to France for the purpose of closing a treaty 
with Charles VI. At Rheims, that coronation city, 
celebrated already by its cathedral and its champagne, 
he made a stay and tried the latter. He liked it, drank 
again, and became drunk; then he drank so much, 
and could not stop it, and never became sober again, 
and the champagne made him forget everything, his 
treaty, the King Charles VI., himself and his own 
claims. The = thing that awakened him at last 
was his wine bill, the total amount of which had 
accumulated to such a gigantic figure that he became 
frightened, and leaving everything behind, took, 
without the least delay, his way home to Prague. 

At the coronation of Louis VIII., a particular and 
important part was attributed to champagne. It was 
served not only at the royal table, but also in most 
liberal quantities to the whole people. The wine 
received also its crown there, and was made the king 
of the French wines. 

As it happens in the best man’s life, in everybody's 
career, to the most noble striving in this world, the 
old trath will always come out: “ Where there is 
much honor there are many enemies ;” and thus for 
our honest champagne there came a period during 
which it had much to suffer from envy and jealousy. 

In the middle of the preceding century some French 
physicians commenced to proclaim that champagne 
was hurtful and pernicious to health. They stated 
and tried to prove that champagne was destroying 
the nerves, and producing gout. A cruel war ensued 
between the French doctors, and was conducted with 
great passion and animosity on both sides until the 
year 1778, when at last the good and right cause of 
the noble wine was crowned with victory. 

A special verdict of the medical faculty in Paris de- 
cla the cham e to be a wine of harmless, 
wholesome and beneficial character. It was praised 


as the “ pearl of wines,” which should be reserved 
exclusively for the kings and peers of France, and it] 
was called the wine of God—“ Vinum Dei,” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A srown study—The leaves, 

A roamrn’ Catholic—Father Hyacinthe. 
Tuer hinder pest—The Grecian bend. 
Buvr-Jays—J. Gould, and J. Fisk. 

A “Hanpy” guide—A blind dog, 

A FLonat swell—The dandy lion. 
Parzr cuffs—Newspaper attacks. 
Supertor corn-extractors—Hogs. 


A post-MorTEM examination—Opening a 
dead letter. 


‘‘Messaces carefully delivered,” as the ear- 
trumpet said to the old maid. 


MisPLaceD confidence—That be-Stowed on a 
friend. 


SrncvutaR admonition to ‘beware of the 
dog "—An invitation to an ex-cur-shun. 


RETURNING good for evil—A thief exchanging 
& counterfeit dollar, 


Morro for the majority of life insurance com- 
panies—“ Your money and your life.” 


It is a mistake that the leopard cannot 
change his spots ; for, when he gets tired of one spot, 
there is nothing to prevent his going to another. 


“Drm it rain to-morrow?” a Dutchman in- 
quired of a Frenchman. “ Me guess it was,” replied 
the wise Frenchinan. 


A catcuLaTion (by one who has tried a 
bicycle, and failed)—Two wheels are frequently equi- 
Vaicat to one woe—if you can’t stop ’em |! 


Berore “love comes in at the door” it 
would be well for him to peep through the keyhole, 
He might see something that would prevent him from 
entering. 


A cLerGyMAN addressed his female anditors 
as follows: “Be not proud that our blessed Lord paid 
your sex the distinguished honor of appearing first to 
a female after resurrection, for it was only tiat the 
giad tidings might be spread the sooner.” 


Tue Natural History Society of Pittsfield, 
Mass., have a button, stated to have been found at 
Perry’s Peak, where it is supposed to have been 
dropped by, Ham, the son of Noah, while leaning 
over the taffrail of the Ark in a fit of sea-sickness, 


“IT cannot imagine,” said an alderman, 
“why my whiskers should turn gray so much sooner 
than the hair of my head.” 

*“ Because,” said a wag, “ you have worked 80 
much harder with your jaws than your brain.” 


A Frevure to Patnt.—“ resent me in my 
eo" said a gentleman to his painter, “witha 
book in my hand, and reading aloud, Paint my ser- 
vant also, in a corner where he cannot be seen, but in 
such @ manner that he may hear me when I call him.” 


Ir is remarked (says a London reporter) by 
the police of the waterside as a characteristic circum- 
stance, that nearly every female who throws herself 
into the water is careful to divest herself of her bonnet 
and shawl, which are placed on the ground in such a 
manner as not to be in the least damaged. 


How swret at eve to see my beau 
Come tripping down the stairs ; 
I'll catch him at the garden gate 
And kiss him unawares. 
His breath is like the caramel, 
His eyes eyes like choc’late cream, 
And his kisses like the candy 
One eats within a dream. 


Eprrortat Sorrows.—Be an editor ; let the 
devil be waiting for copy; sit down to write an ar- 
ticle, and get a few sentences done. Then let an ac- 
quaintance drop in and begin to tell you stories and 
gossips of the town ; and let him sit, and sit, and srr. 
This is the quickest way we can think of to-go raving 
distracted mad. 


Danie Wesster wrote, after continued pro- 
vocation, to the editor of a newspaper which referred 
to his private affairs, and especially to his not paying 
his debts. He said substantially: “It is true that 
have not always paid my debts punctually, and that I 
owe money. One cause of this is, that I have not 
pressed those who owe me, for pay. As an instance 
of this, I enclose your father’s note, made to me thirty 
years ago, for money lent him to educate his boys.” 


A TRAVELER meeting a party of settlers, the 
other day, in Texas, inquired from the conductor 
what the men in the first wagon were intended for. 

“To clear the forests.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘and what are those in the sec- 
ond for?” 

“To build the huts,” was the replr. 

“And that old white-headed ian in the third 
wagon—what is he for?’ was the next question 
asked, to which the reply was given : 

“Oh, that’s my father; we shall open our new 
cemetery with him !”’ 


Woman’s Love.—A Frenchwoman will love 
her husband if he is either witty or chivalrous ; a Ger- 
man woman, if he is constant and faithful: a Dutch 
woman, if he does not disturb her ease ani comfort 
too much; a Spanish-woman, if he wreaks vengeance 
on those who incur his displeasure ; an Italian woman, 
if he is dreamy and poetical ; a Danish woman, if he 
thinks that her native country is the brightest and 
happiest on earth; a Russian woman, if he despises 
all Westerners as miserable barbarians ; an English 
woman, if he succeeds in ingratiating himself with 
the court and the aristocracy ; an American woman, 
if—he has plenty of money. 


SAGACITY OF A DONKEY. 


Mrs. Lypra M. Curip relates the subjoined 
interesting anecdcte, illustrative of the intelligence of 
that quadruped whose very name is the synonym in 
American ears of “‘ expressive” stupidity : 

“Some forty years ago my husband spent some 
months in Spain, and what he witnessed and heard 
there quite revolutionized his opinion of donkeys. 
When habitually overioaded, beaten and half starved, 
they undoubtedly become vicious, obstinate and 
stupid ; just as human beings do under similar treat- 
ment. But with the peasantry of Spain the jackass 
is a petted favorite, almost an inmate of the house- 
hold. The women and children of the family feed him 
from their hands, and talk caressingly to him. He 
knows them all, and loves them all. He will follow 
his master, and come and go at his bidding, like a 
faithful dog. He delights to have the baby placed on 
his back, and to walk round with him gently on the 
greensward. His intellect expands in the sunshine 
of affection, and he that is quoted as the stupidest of 
animals, becomes cious. They told Mr, Child of 
& peasant in the neighborhood, who had for many 
years carried milk into the market of Madrid to sup- 
ply a set of customers. Every morning he and his 
donkey, with panniers well loaded, trudged their ac- 
customed round. One morning, when he was attacked 
by sudden iliness, and had no one to send with his 
milk, his wife advised him to trust the faithful animal 





to go by himself, since he always knew just where to 
stop. The panniers were accordingly filled with can- 





isters of milk, and the priest of the village wrote a re- 
quest to customers to measure their own milk and 
send back the empty vessels, The donkey was in- 
structed, and sent oif with his load. door-belis 
in Spain have a rope house to 
which is appended a wooden dle, or the hoof of 
some anim The donkey stopped before the house 
of every customer, and after waiting what he deemed 
& sufficient time, he pulled the rope with his mouth, 
When he had gone the entire round, he trotted home 
with the empty canisters. He continued to do this 
for several days, and never missed a customer. 








A Sroxnxtne Romance.—The first chapter in 

& new Western romance, which the author thinks of 

publishing, opens “beautifully ” as follows: “ All of 

& sudden, the fair girl continued to sit on the sand, 

upon the briny deep, on whose heaving bosom 

1 ships went merrily by, freighted—ah ! who can 

tell with how much of joy and sorrow, and pine lum- 
ber and emigrants, and hopes and salt fish !’ 








Tae second number of Hitchcock’s New 
Monthly Magazine has been received, and justifies the 
opinion that it is destined to take the lead among the 
musical periodicals of the country, Mr. Hitchcock 
has made a worthy fame by his efforts to introduce 
the very best music in the cheapest form. His Dime 
Series have been highly successful, and no better ro- 
commendation of his Monthly Magazine can be 
offered than the mention of its very extensive circula- 
tion, The November number contains eight pages of 
choice music, carefully engraved, besides a host of 
good things for musical minds, 


Mrs. Henry Warp Beecuer on THe Sewrnc- 
MACHINE.—‘‘In reply to numerous letters requesting 
information and advice with regard to the many sew- 
ing-machines now in use, we gave in the July number 
of the ‘ Mother at Home’ our own limited experience, 
and also expresged @ wish that others would favor our 
readers with the results of a larger and more thorough 
knowledge than ourown. This suggestion has brought 
us letters from all parts of the country, all, without 
exception, enthusiastically advocating ‘Wiiicox & 
Grspb’s MACHINE.’ "—From The Mother at Home, 





Pource out the Morbid Humors of the blood 
by a dose or two of AYER’S PILLS, and you will 
have clearer heads as weil as bodies, 





HE GREAT JOURNAL FOR 


THE YOUN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


This paper is, without exception, the best now pub- 
lished. The stories are chosen with great care, to 
avoid all that can displease the most fastidious, and 
yet to be full of interest and attraction for the young. 
The instructive matter is ample, and illustrated by 
fine wood engravings. Our amusements and em- 
ployment for the youth of both sexes are carefully 
prepared, 

No. 160, 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 5, 
contains a continuation of 


GUY FORRESTER, 
THE MODERN SINBAD, 


& new story, full of adventures and perils, begun in 
157 ; Portrait of George H. Finnegan, the best pupil in 
Grammar School No, 54, with Stories, Adventures, etc. 

We shall soon commence an originai story, by the 
most popular author of the day, 


CAPT. MAYNE REID. 
Price 5 Cents. $2.60 per Annum. 
For sale at all News Depots every Wednesday. 


. FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 


DS YCHOMANCY, or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas- 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. (Ali possess this 
power.) It teaches how to get rich, Alchemy, Dr. 
Lee’s and Allen’s Caballa, Bindings, Sorceries, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Marriage Guide, and a thousand other wonders, Sent 
by mail for 25 cents. Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 
Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa, tf 











Holloway’s Pills and Ointment have re- 
lieved more suffering and pain than all the other re- 
medies known at the present day. The Ointment for 
old sores and ulcers, and the Pills for dyspepsia and 


bilious complaints, are unequaled. 
| OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. — Complete catalogue mailed free. 
Boosry’s “‘ BALLAD SINGER,” the new half-dime se- 
ries of the best songs. Sold everywhere, Specimen 
= mailed for five cents. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 
t 





Belle: Helis!!! Bellis!!i 
For CHURCH, ACADEMY, FACTORY, 
FARM, ete. Every farmer wants a Bell at from 
$5 to $12. Large Bells within the reach of the poor- 
est Church or Schoo! District. W.L.& J.H. MERRIN, 
Fredericktown, Ohio. 735-37-cow 








KY ERY ONE SEND STAMP FOR OIR- 
4 CULAR OF TESTED RECEIPTS to R. G. WIL- 
LIAMS, East Boston, Mass. 735-39-e0W 


$1140 





How I made it in Six Months, Secret and 
sample mailed free. A, J. Fullam, N.Y. 
730-55 





NOW READY. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED COMIC ALMANAC. 


Containing 74 Laughable Illustrations, by Newman, 
Bellew, Fiske, Stephens, Davenport, Bisbee, and the 
most eminent artists of the day, besides 32 Pages of 
Astronomical, Chronological, and other interesting 
literary matter, both usefal and humorous. 

For sale by all Newsmen. 
Price 15 
This is the only Comic 


Centa, 
Almanac published in 





America. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 151 


THE SHIVERING SEASON. DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, Send your Orders at Once, to Pre- 
It i impossible to suppose that any Human De™é | 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, |-  "¢ Disappointment, 
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can consider an attack of Fever and Ague a light 
visitation. And yet thousands act as if such @ calam- 
tty was of no consequence ; while thousands who are 
actually suffering from the distressing complaint 
neglect to adopt the certain means of cure. It ought 
to be known in every locality subject to this scourge, 
or which is infested with remittent fever, or any other 
epidemic produced by malaria, that HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS, taken in advance or at the ot any house in the United States, which they offer at 
commencement of the unhealthy season, will fortify Retail and Wholesale pri 


the aystem against the atmospheric poison which ILLUSTRATED 
generates these distempers. This admirable invigo- 


nora agents and vos ce HHH HH HTH GS “THE WORKSHOP.” 


® 
medicinal virtues than any other ‘onlo at present) po THE WORKING CLA8S.—Weare now prepared to A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 
known—will break up the paroxysms of intermittent | ish 2!) classes with, pare momenta Benen aoe teh tent And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in a y anac 
profitable. Persons of either sex easil 


Still continue to keep the largest stock ot een 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, © ts, NEARLY READY: 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., Frank Leslie’s 








from 50c. to Manufactures, Construc Deco: . 
or remittent fever in from forty-eight hours to ten evening, and ap onal oom by devoting their wold time in 1863, now’ aniiebed tn ‘English, ks Ge 
5 an Dn ® on. 

days. Such is the universal testimony from districts | Thatall who see this notice may send their address, and te-tthe | 204 Italian. The superior taste, exquisite finish and 

business, we make this enenpelded offer: To such as are not t practical value of the d given in this 
where periodical fevers have been combated with | well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the troubie of writing. ournal are creating for it a world-wide popularity. F 
this rful vegetable Chol In @ thievish | Vorkon and scopy of The Peoplos Litcrary Companion, | Liz, highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, OR I 79- 

powerful vege’ ogogue. = by hy ti- o cople's Literary Companton— | Glass-Outters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, 


d best famil blished—all 
neighborhood wise men bar their doors and windows, | sentfree by mail. Reeter, ven” want permanent, profitable | Painters, Sculptors, Des Engravers, Litho- 








work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. aphers ; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 

yet, strange to say, if the same neighborhood hap- — Gas-Fixtres, c= papers, Carpets, Oll-Cloth, Mold- | he Oldest Illustrated Almanac 
rames, " 
pens to be pervaded by aerial poison, they seldom J. HEITNER, 86 Designer in ‘Oraamon: ot in Works of Taste of 
take the trouble to put their bodies in a state of de- om kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be in America. 
fense against the subtle enemy. Shivering victims No. G15 Broadway, wapes Ge “WORKSHOP.” 
MANUFACTURER OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. . 
endeavoring in vain to warm your blue hands over bo cents, | #4? Per Year in advance; single numbers, | Containing Eighty IMlustrations, Engraved 
i , t 

the fire, or consuming with the fever that follows the 7 PAH y Ra gh et AS Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs. : 
chill, remember that HOSTETTER’S BITTERS is an | or reset to order at the trade price. tf Active Canvassers “ae STEIGER. Publisher : . 
absolute, speedy and infallible specific for your dis- 22 and 24 Frankfort strest, New York. in the highest style of Art, and Four 


tressing malady. 
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x ar a ACH EC ng chine ever invented, Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. | minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY List of Wood ings. 
116 Broadway, N. Y. ; 25 North Ninth street, Philadel- | AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 00., ‘Boston, OF CUBA. of Weeg Bngravings. 
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{ S{ } E N( sL0) A N EW [] f i ADAMS & CO., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mase. all Government Securities. TAYLOR & 00., Bankers, MADAME THIANGE. 
737-39 eow , N.Y. MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
A new book, of great importance and intense interest PER MONTH made b - : MADAMOISELLE DE FONTANGER, 
to the married and those about to marry. To every $200 TO $300 ER MONTH made by| THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. BIANCA CAPELLO, OF TUSCANY. 


man and woman whose desires are for a true, pure | Gracturing and Selling Rubber Moulding and UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 





and successful life, this work is of untold value. Ad- | w, t t . who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- EAS) ° 

we Ph a od tons and Price List of Matertale furnished, RBA ing he means of scif-cure. Writien by one who cured oe pe ere 
. wan eryw je imself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL Crm 

Guceneeee Geek. 736-47 | BRADSTREET, Boston, Mass. 781-40 | MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf — 











Warranted a Perfect Cure for all kinds of PIL3s, 


| FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. | 996 yates sro‘ every Agent! Business new. | MANHOOD, 
. 8. M. CO., ‘ , LD AGE. 
P | ANOS AND ORG ANS, The greatest and only medicine in the world that is — ee, ee, le 
THE CURFEW PELL. 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, CATARRH, and all 
Prices greatly reduced for cash, ¢ New 7-octave - ’ 4 2 ? 

Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward. aor of oe Skin t. mises. internal and external ES smn pe 9 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- use. Entirely vege’ ie. in case 0 ure, J request MARRIAGE AMONG THE ARABS. 


hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, all dealers to return money, and charge it back to me. HAIRDRESSER’s SHOP IN OLDEN TIMES. 


at 481 Broadway, N. ¥. ORACE WATERS. No failure for over ten years. H. D. FOWLE, Chem- Tue First SLIDE. 
ARTESIAN WELL. 
First House BUILT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ist, Boston. Sold everywhere. Send for Circulars. 
MAPLE LEAVES. POCKET REVOLVERS. - VW EST’sS Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- WHICH SHALL IT BE—CRUST OR CRUMB? 





737-39 eow 

















ix Shooter. | graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. ELEPHANTS UNLOADING VESSELS. 
The Best, the most Popular, and the Cheapest Maga- | A neat, durable weapon, four-inch barrel, Price $1.50, | otf DR. SHERMAN 697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. KNICKERBOCKER HomMgE, 
zine published. It will be sent from now to Geese of | post-paid. Address 8. G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. Ostricu Hunt. 
1870 for 50 cents. Send in your subscriptions without 2A DI : %e Vv 
delay. Address 0. A. ROORBAOK, 102 Nassau street, | (LOW HORSES Made Fast, and Fast Horses | ( ‘MEAP !—A handsome full gilt Photograph St. MARK’S, VENICE. 
New York. tf Made Faster, The numbers of Haney’s Journal Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, mailed, THE GAME OF La CROSSE. 
containing these articles complete, only 15 cents, | Postpaid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 per dozen. DECORATION Day. 
ROBERT BONNER (best authority), says, in his | Circulars free. Address MOUND PRAIRIES. 
FRANK LESLIE'S N. Y. Ledger, Oct. 16, they are very interesting and| 732-41 CHARLES SEYMODR, Holland, N. Y. BIRD CATCHING AT NIGHT IN ITALY 
ape and alone worth the price of the publica- | ———--—_—-- THE AVENGIXG TRUTH : 
on. HE Magic Comb will change any colored hair or ’ 
CHIMNEY CORNER HUNTING and TRAPPING, and How to Dress beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb Tames Bate. 
* | and Tan Skins and Furs, etc. The Journals with | sent by mail for $1. Forsale by Merchants & Druggists FOUR DIAGRAMS OF GRAND ECLIPSE. 


these complete, only 10 cents. Exposures of Hum- | generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springjlela 1 HENRY Hupson’s Frest INTERVIEW. 
The BEST and MOST ATTRACTIVE bugs in every number. e041 ” — =" CINGALESE WEAVER. 
ESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. FORGING THE SHAFT. 


FAMILY PAPER IN THE COUNTRY. $20 A DAY TO MALE AND FEMALE $2 A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples WILD Boar Hunt, Caps or Goop Hope. 











sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 728-40 PORCH OF A MONASTERY. 
DEVOTED TO Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE “ , ee a 0 ~- . 
Romance, Travels, Adventures, Biogra- | SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, Se ee 
Sen, Gactal ename ona Ene and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACIIINE sold ATING THE SHORE Exp. 
phy, Soc y ’ in United States for less than $40. All others are in- es U b> [ YO U be H Al R ROYAL COURIER. 
Wit, ete. fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pro- ; PREPARING FOR THANKSGIVING. 
secution and imprisonment. OUTFIT FREE. Ralny DAY IN Russia. 
No. 233, Address W. A. HENDERSON & O0., Covelané, ©. HE RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW Tne IstaMvUs oF SUEz—Three Views. 
ISSCED NOVEMBER 1, ao Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and THE MAID OF THE Misr. 
WATCH BUYERS remaining 80. Mailed for two stamps. Address E. THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 
Contains three fine continued novels: . THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. tf THE GROTTO OF TOPAZES 
sO ioe Li fot Foreign nd An — 4 p Sesutytive | gas THE BOULEVARDS. ~ 
iri Price List of Fo and American Watches, 000 , ” 
Miriam S gre, PRAGUE & EASTMAN, 10, AGENTS WANTED FOR INSTALLATION OF GRAND RABBI. 


Ten to One; or, The Two Mabels, 96 Washington street, Boston. PRIEST AND NUN. WINTER GARDEN OF PALACE. 


wus GALLONS WHISKY for $1. Instruct Apply at to CRITTENDEN & Bt CHINESE BALL. 
NS . ctions, 25 pply at once INDE? OKINNEY, COLUMBIA MARKET, Lonpon. 
A Strange Love Chase; 1.0) "cis." Adaress BIRD, Port Deposit, Ma. 1.40 | 1,908 Unestnt street, Philadelphia, Pa. Texan VIEWS IX JERUSALEM—Two. 
< . 


RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 
And a number of Short ry ee Adventures, CHAPEL OF THE TUILERIES. 
etc., etc., & 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE Sen Gnn Ganees 
A RED ARE CTY SOMES ROC, OMNES : SUGAR-COATED PILLS OF COD ee 
THE LIVING LIs, 


Tur TOWN HALL OF BREMEN. 
LIVER EXTRAOT. Snow SHOEING IN CANADA, 

will begin in No. 235, and others will rapidly follow. 

A new novel will commence every month. In pointof 


CURES COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, AND GENERAL DEBILITY. ComIne THROUGH THE RYE, etc, 

NOT OBJECTIONABLE TO THE MOST DELICATE STOMACH. This splendidly Illustrated Almanac also contains 
iustration no paper approaches the CHIMNEY COR- PRICES.—Box of 60 es, equal to one ond a half pints of oil, 75 cents; | 64 small folio pages of the most interesting reading 
NER. Price ten cents a number, four dollars a year, 
and for sale every Monday at all news depots. 


box of 120 dragtes, $1.25; box of 240 dragées, $2. matter, consisting of all the Astronomical, Chrono- 
Physicians having cases where cod liver oil is indicated, will obtain better logical, and Mineralogical information necessary to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 




















results by the use of the Dragées than with cod liver oil. 

For tll particulars, containing medical societies’ reports, physicians’ certifi. | the family circle, besides memoirs of the Court Beau- 
cates, etc., etc., send for pamphiet to WARD, SOUTHERLAND & OO., Wholesale | ties, and other interesting and agreeable literary in- 
Agents, 130 William street, New York. 735-38 telligence. 
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Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearis, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 

And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND &iLVERWARE. 
WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M..F: Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. ° 


EAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE is 
-Water. 

Se Five oe aa taser 4 bee : 

and costs about the same per foot. 

It has all Re stvaningcs ¢ Lead 

- by Lead water. It is fex- 




















and easily soldered. 
Faas? aah 


Pipe is recommended 
Coparmientoners. Water 
through it is as:pure as if drawn through Silver. 
is introduced’ into all the new Public Schools, Hos- | 
, and most of the new first-class 
It gives perfect satisfaction wherever | 
used. give op per — = eee a * me | 
head_or of water, an re of Pipe. nt 
for Gireuiar. Address THE COLWELLS, SHAW & | 
WILLARD MANUPACTURING COMPANY, Corner of | 






It 










Tith avenue and West 27th street, New York. 
Brom the Rural New Yorker, July 18, | 
1868, 

“Having examined this pipe, we are satisfied that 
oa great value and utility, and therefore 
rily commend it to all who use water con- 

veyed through pipes or faucets.”’ 0 








THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 


Lies in the use of Hagan’s Magnolia Balm for 
the Complexion. 

Roughness, Redness, Blotches, 
Freckles and Tan disappear where it is ap- 
plied, and a beautiful Complexiow of pure, 
gatin-like texture is obtained. The plainest 
features are made to glow with Healthful 
Bloom and Youthfal Beaaty. 

Remember Hagan’s Magnolia Balm 1s the 
thing that produces these effects, and any 
Lady can secure it for 75 cents at any of our 


stores. 





Sunburn, 





To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon’s 
Kathairon. 734-37. 


*'This is 5. 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP: 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair; you will 
teceive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
. N.Y. 730-7420 


ROOTS SCHOOL FOR THE CABINET | 
ORGAN. ‘ 
Containing Progressive Lessons, Studies and Scales; 


Songs, Duets, Trios and Quartets ; Voluntanes, Inter: | 
tudes and Recreative Pieces, for th Parlor and Oholt. | 





i? 


ts 











e Parlor and Choir. | 
ity. Annual sale, 12,000, | 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 
Price, $2.50. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington st., 
Bosto Ditson & Co., 711 Broad- 
way, ° 





WARDS SHIRTS. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, | 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and colilars, | 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Fx- | 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


—_— 














FOUND DEAD. 


We have received from D. 8. McKellar, M.D., 
@oroner of Strathroy, County of Middlesex, C, W.,a 
photograph of a man supposed to have hailed from 
the United States, whose dead body was recently 
found in the woods in the township of Carradoe, Pro- 
vince of Ontario. The coroner says : *‘ At the inquest 


nothing was elicited to show who he was. [Hé was be- 
tween five feet ten inches and six fect high, had blue 
eyes, a Roman nose, high cheek-bones, and lighi whis- 
kers. He-was bald-headed, and several teeth were 
wanting. On his person were found $230.60 in green- 
backs, and $8.07 in silver, a gold watch, etc.”’ _Cor- 
oner McKellar is anxious to be put in communication 
with the friends of the deceased, with a view to the 
G@elivery of his property. 
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GIVING THE ANIMALS A LITTIE SUNLIGHT, 
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FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING. 


SAPOLIO will make Tins resemble Silver. 
Use o SAPOLIO to clean White Paint. 
From Marble SAPOLIO removes all Stains. 
For polishing Knives SaPo.io is 4 
For cleaning Brass Stair Rods SaPo.io no equal. 
If you would have clean windows, use SAPoLio. 
Sampie t by mail on receipt of 20 cents. 
Depot, St,, Hew, Fork. 
ESTABLISHED 1809. - |. 
attention is called aes «of 










ily use, 


y AGIOLANTERNS,STEREKOPTICONS 

and Dissol View Apparatus, with the im- 
proved Calcium Light, and brilliantly-colored Photo- 
Rretsiox Views on Keon Bemis Art, Sciefice, 
Religion, etc., for Public Exhibitions, Sunday Schools, 
etc, Easily and cheaply m , always " 
and pays well, Catalogue sent free. T. H. McALLIS- 
TER, Optician, 49 Nassau street, New York. 0 








FISHERMEN! 

TWINES AND NETTING 
» MANUFACTURED BY 

WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


be ad ' 
eee Le 
eran GREEY & 00., 38 V N.Y. 
oO 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Trade Mark. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS. BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 

3 RIMMEL’s BOUQUET, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WOOD VIOLET, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


Important Caution. 





The immense success of RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE 
AND GLYCERINE having induced some nnprincipled 
WOrtaheur toasty Rentinavthe eamae name, B. i Sabah 
worthless e same nam 
inaitasions, which ar rery ajarious to, the batt. Ask 

Ww) are . 
pt LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, and 





RIMMEL, 
» Perfumer, Paris and London. 





PUBLISHED. 


SECOND NUMBER 
HITCHCOCK’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Novae TeE.. 
CONTENTS : 
CARLOTTA PATTI. Portrait and Biography. 
CARADORI ALLAN. Portrait and Bography. 
STORY OF ZOROASTER. By Andrew y. 
Editorial. 


THE PAST AGE. . 
READ MUSIC WELL. Editorial. 


sz 





ore, Md. 
9 Send for Price List. 
A DAY. Business New. Samples 


74-490 
$20 
and circulars free. J. 0. RAND'&' CO., 
Biddeford, Me. 135-47-0 | 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


The Improved Aluminium 
bronze is a metal differing en- 


any 
Fr ney and 
are such 
that even {pages have been 
deceived. it has ously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogtums of 
the press in ce of its 
jar rties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal at | 
the Paris Exposition. 
‘The movements are well fin- 
manera in ay own facary ts eben Ts 
y own , Lam en to | 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. | 
Purine deta willbe fons sm 
wi ound in m hiet, which 
will be —_ d, on — , ss 
Goods sen “xpress, C..0. D., with c 
Address JULES D. HUGUENIN vUren MEN, | 
No. 44 Nassau street, New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS—§75 to $200 per 
month, everywhere, male and female,-to ip- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM. | 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in & most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully Warranted for fiveyears. We willpay | 
$1,000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic | 
seam than outs, Itmakes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock 
Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cnt, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. ‘We | 
pay Agents from $15 to $200 permonth and expenaas, 
or a commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & OO.,. Prrrspune, Pa, 
Bhi peer | 
C -—Do not posed upon by other parties 
palming off worthiess . cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and practical Cheap Machine manufactured. 728-390 | 






























_PQPULAR MUSIC AT POPULAR PRICES. E4- 
GREATNESS. Editorial. 

HOME, SWEET HOME. By Waverly. 
McDONALD CLARK. By Waverly 

ART NOTES 


. § Contributor. 
MUSICAL. Special Contributor. 
DRAMATIC. § Contributor. 
POETICAL CO BUTIONS. Original. 
MUSIC : 


DEAR HEARTH AND HOME. By J. R. Thomas. 


MY DEAREST ONE, FOR THEE. J. G. Maeder. 
MAIDEN’S PRAYER. ©. ook 
“YOU GET!” “YOU BET!’ ©, M. Currier. 





(Read what Moore’s Rural New Yorker says. } 


“Hrrcucock’s New MONTHLY MaGazive.—If the 
excellent taste which characterizes this first issue of 
a new musical periodical is but a prelude of what is to 
come, then its publisher may rest assured of success. 
Handsomely illustrated, beautifully printed, and well 
edited, these sixteen pages of literature especially in- 
teresting to lovers of music—such as biographies of 
Malibran and Leonardo Da Vinci—and vocal and in- 
strumental music, are very attractive and valuable.” 





This magazine is sold by booksellers and newsdeal- 
ers generally, and mailed to subscribers at $3 per 
ear. 
Specimen copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


0 24 Beekman street, New York. 





O THE LADIES.—One week's time, plea- 


santly employed, will pay for a first-rate sewing- | 
machine. Address COREY D. KELSEY, 120 Lexing- | 


ton avenue, New York. 737-40-0 








ALL WANTING FARMS.—Goo0d soil, mild cli- 
mate, and healthy. Thirty-four miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price, $25 per acre. The place is growin 
more raptdly than most any other place in the Un 
States. nds dre settling. Address CHARLES 
K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 736-39-0 


LIBERAL PRICE WILL BE PAID 

for Nos. 435 to 4657 of FRANK LESLIP’S IL- | 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, running from January 
30 to July 2, 1664, Apply at this office. tf 










BALL, BLACK & CO.. 


Nos, 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO. FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER’ HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE 


NOTICE THE SERIES 


OF CUTS 


IN’THIS COLUMN. 















































A TOR-MARTER. 


BY THE 


NOVELTY GAME COMPANY, 


14 Murray St., New York. 


0 








Novelty PeneileHolder avoids losing pencils. 
726-370 





TWO. MONTHS 


FREE! FREE!! 


The most Popular Juvenile Maga- 
zine in ‘America. 


T Eze 


Little Corporal, 


Entirely Original and First Class. 





All new subscribers for Tae Litre Corporat for 
the new year, whose names money are sent in be- 
fore the last of November, will receive the November 
and December Nos. of 1869 FREE ! 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL has a larger circulation than 


any other Juvenile in the world, and is bet- 
—- the price any other magazine pub- 


Because of its immense circulation, we are enabled 
to furnish it at the low price of One DOLLAR A YEAR 
single number, 12 cents ;.or free to any one who will 
try to raise a club. lams for clubs. 

Subscribe NOW. Back num can always be sent. 


Address L. SEWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 
735-45-e0W0 Chicago, lil 





